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BUTLER’S HORE JURIDICE. 





BY FRANKLIN J. DICKMAN. 





Tuis title designates a connected series of notes respecting the 
geography, chronology and literary history of the principal codes 
and original documents of the Grecian, Roman, Feudal and Canon 
law. The name of the author, CHarRLEs Borzen, i is alike familiar to 
the lawyer and to the man of letters ; happily blending as he did a 
profound legal erudition with a taste for refined and elegant studies. 
Strictly speaking, he was a liberal scholar. The law became with 
him a universal science ; confined not to the subtle interpretation of 
statutes and of customs, but embracing as auxiliary all those branches 
which tend, by a uniform development of the mind, to give a clearer 
perception of the various relations of men. He fully appreciated 
that sentiment of Sir Henry Finch, that ‘in the ashes of the law lie 
hid the sparks of all the sciences.’ A change of study constituted 
his principal relaxation. From the strife of the forum he passed to 
the annotation of Coke and of Fearne, and in turn sought relief in 
the cultivation of the lighter graces of literature. The Hore Juri- 
dice, the biographies of Grotius and D’ Aguesseau, with other works 
of a similar character, furnish a striking illustration of the many lite- 
rary hours that he was enabled to find, amid the most arduous pro- 
fessional duties, by a systematic division of time, accompanied with 
industry and abstinence from idle diversions. 

To men of a single idea, whose thoughts never run out of the 
channel of their daily avocations, there may be suggested a want of 
accordance in such a variety of intellectual pursuits. And not only 
this, it may also be urged as an immediate consequence, that the mind 
is enfeebled by having its energies frittered away upon so many and 
so dissimilar subjects. Upon reflection, it will be observed that 
these objections, if at all, can only be partially true. It must be 
readily assented to, with Cicero, that all those arts which pertain to 
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humanity —terms very comprehensive—are as it were chained to- 
gether by the ties of relationship, and derive from each other mutual 
assistance. So far too from weakening the understanding, there is 
nothing perhaps which tends more to strengthen and give it due 
balance than the harmonious expansion of its various powers. When 
one faculty is cultivated at the expense of all the rest, the mind is 
liable to be war ‘ped and prejudiced, and thus unfitted for that calm 
and impart: al investigation so necessary to the discovery of truth. 

Indeed, if we glance at the list of those who have adorned the legal 
profession, we ‘shall find that a very large number, instead of being 
exclusively lawyers, have been likewise distinguished as men of 
literary tastes. Sir William Jones, rich in the spoils of oriental 
learning, Mr. Justice Coleridge, penning his admirable paraphrases 
of the Greek tragedians, and Lord Denman giving to the world of 
letters his beautiful translation of the Song of Harmodius, are elo- 
quent advocates of those who turn occasionally from the entangled 
phraseology of the Old Reporters to admire the inimitable beauties 
of the ancient and modern classics. 

The study and practice of the law without doubt are calculated 
somewhat to sharpen and invigorate the mind ; but it may with rea- 
son be inquired whether they have an equal tendency to enlarge 
and liberalize it. A constant dealing in legal forms and fictions may 
make an accurate conveyancer or a shrewd special-pleader, but can 
never give one remarkable expansion or grasp of intellect. Those 
who are tied down all their lives to formula and detail, very rarely 
possess great powers of generalization; he therefore who would 
counteract this narrowing influence of the law, must break in now 
and then upon the routine of professional life; must extend the 
sphere of his thoughts, by directing his saccutions to other and more 
literal studies. The effect of such a course will be not only to ren- 
der our views more comprehensive, but to exalt the moral part of 
our being. Our tastes will be purified, our feelings elevated, and 
our hearts softened. In drawing the lines of duty, our discrimina- 
tion will be made more acute. Accustomed to the contemplation of 
what is beautiful and true, we will learn at length to admire and em- 
brace the angel-form of virtue, and to loathe the execrable shape of 
vice ; and the members of the legal profession, thus gradually yield- 
ing to the impulse of high moral principle, will impart a new dignity 
to the bar, and thereby silence those who unjustly regard courts of 
law as the schools of wrangling and artifice, and not as s sacred places 
of refuge, where stern and. unyielding justice is administered. 

Such an enlarged and liberal state of mind is moreover peculiarly 
needful to lawyers as a class, seeing that so large a number of them 
are called upon to assume the responsible duties of legislation. To 
those who have made jurisprudence their study and practice, in all 
countries and at all times, have been open the most important offices 
in the state. We learn that the venerable system of the civil law 
was gradually matured on the banks of the Tiber by the successive 
wisdom of Roman statesmen, magistrates and sages ; aud in England, 
the master-spirits who direct the public policy are and must neces- 
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sarily be well versed in the laws of their country. The propriety 
and expediency, then, of selecting lawyers and jurists to legislate 
for us in our national councils, cannot for a moment be called into 
question. In enacting a new law, there should not be ignorance of 
the old, and in the interpretation of laws one should not be a stran- 
ger to the text upon which he comments. But, as before remarked, 
to the statesman mere skil! in the law does not suffice ; he requires 
something that will open the mind as well as quicken the under- 
standing. ‘Est senatori necessarium nosse rempublicam; idque 
late patet :— genus hoc omne scientie diligentiz memorie est; sine 
quo paratus esse senator nullo pacto potest.’* English history is 
not mute as to those who might have been first-rate figures in West- 
minster Hall, though they made splendid failures in the career of 
the premiership. What were the prominent features in the adminis- 
tration of Sir George Grenville? Instead of a broad philosophic 
policy, we behold a high overweening national pride, a mean and 
unworthy selfishness, and a vulgarity of thinking on political sub- 
jects of the utmost moment; and yet Sir George Grenville was an 
expert in the law. As an attorney-gener:! his name might have 
been enviable ; as a chancellor he might have adorned the wool- 
sack ; but the habits to which he had been trained in his profession 
were not alone sufficient to insure him success as a statesman. He 
had been accustomed to rely too much upon the forms and prece- 
dents of office and too little upon reasonings drawn from philosophic 
principles. His contemporaries Burke and Chatham had also lived 
their terms at the inns of the court; but they had beside profoundly 
studied the lessons of history ; had scrutinized the motives of human 
action ; so that when the dawn was overcast and the dismember- 
ment of England threatened, instead of seconding the harsh mea- 
sures of the Grenville cabinet, they arose from their seats in the 
House of Commons, and 


—‘ With words cloth’d in reason’s garb,’ 


urged the adoption of a mild and liberal policy. 

In view then of what has been said, it seems there cannot be a 
doubt but that an exclusive devotion to the law exerts a narrowing 
influence ; that it checks that expansion and universality of mind so 
indispensable to the successful management of state affairs. 

We have thus noticed the importance to lawyers of pursuing stu- 
dies collateral to and independent of those that are purely profes- 
sional. Our random remarks, suggested by an admiration of Mr. 
Charles Butler, we fear have been a tedious episode. Without there- 
fore extending them farther, we proceed to a more direct considera- 
tion of the subject before us. The work of Mr. Charles Butler, 
entitled ‘ Hore Juridice,’ does not purport to be a complete treatise 
on the different codes of laws which governed the Greeks, Romans 
and barbarians, but is designed merely to point out the sources from 
which the curious inquirer may obtain ample information as to their 
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character. Its ounnd sien nie execution impress us with a sense 
not only of the learning and industry of the author, but of the incal- 
culable benefit conferred on those who desire to trace legal princi- 
ples to their remotest origin. The system of the common law, which 
holds over the greater part of our country, is, as is well known, 
highly artificial. Many of the reasons and fictions upon which it is 
founded belong to another age. Some even of the legal mazims, 
which have at a very recent date served as guides to courts of justice 
in their decisions, could never have sprung from the wants and exi- 

encies of the present state of society, but must have had their rise 
in times of feudal manners and customs. Thus the feudal rule that 
the right of inheritance never lineally ascends, which remained an 
invariable maxim in English jurisprudence until repealed under 
William the Fourth, could never originate under the enlightened 
humanity of our own day. The reason for it must be sought in an 
age of wardships and liveries, of reliefs and primer-seisins, of castles 
and armed knights, of barons and vassals. But in going back to this 
early stage of feudal society, we want the assistance of proper 
guides ; without them we will grope in thick darkness. Such assist- 
ance, however, as before observed, we have in the curt and compre- 
hensive notes of Mr. Butler on the codes and institutions of the 
barbarians. It is not our design here to enter into a critical or eyen 
general examination of the Grecian law, as matured by the counsels 
of the Spartan and Athenian law-givers, nor of that monument of 
human wisdom, the Roman law, as digested into a regular system 
by Tribonian and those associated with him, nor of the canon-law, 
as composed of texts from the scriptures, passages from the writings 
of the fathers, the canons of general and particular councils, and the 
decrees and rescripts of popes. Any attempt of the kind on our 
part, considering the magnitude of the subject, might justly be re- 
garded as a work of rashness. We therefore propose nothing more 
than to briefly notice a portion of the ‘ Hore Juridice ;’ to point out 
some of the most prominent characteristics of the codes of the bar- 
barians. 

The result of that memorable conflict between the youthful vigor 
of the northern nations and the decaying civilization of the Roman 
empire was the almost total subversion of old institutions and the 
establishment of a political organization entirely new. Causes had 
been followed by their natural effects, and the destiny of Rome de- 
cided. Her ancient military spirit, which had always been nursed 
by a sense of national honor, had now passed away. In the lament 
of Longinus, who at the court of a Syrian queen preserved the spi- 
rit of ancient Athens, the sentiments of the Roman people had been 
debased, their courage enervated and their talents depressed. Not 
so with the rude and brawny inhabitants of the North. Nature and 
education had conspired to make them wholly unlike the degene- 
rate race of the South: 


‘ Tuerrs was the science of a martial race, 
To shape the lance, or decorate the shield.’ 


That the issue should have been what it was is not at all strange. 
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It i is some enpecned, in nape to force, that hn ardor and energy 
of youth will prevail over the decrepitude of age. In the final occu- 
pation of those countries which had been subject to the rule of the 
imperial city, the barbarians introduced laws and institutions conge- 
nial with their peculiar ideas and habits of life. The civil law, 

though there is no system in which principles are investigated with 
more good sense, or declared and enforced with more accurate and 
impartial justice, was almost entirely superseded by the barbaric 
codes. Of these codes, the most ancient and famous are the Salic 
Law and the Law of the Burgundians. The Salic Law, which go- 
verned the Franks after they had left the forests of their ancestors, 
is thought to derive its appellation from the Salians, who inhabited 
the country from the Leser to the Carbornarian wood, on the con- 
fines of Brabant and Hainault. The Law of the Burgundians is 
supposed to have been promulgated about the beginning of the fifth 
century. That nation occupied the country which extends itself 
from Alsace to the Mediterranean, between the Rhone and the Alps; 
the most flourishing of the Gallic provinces invaded by the Germans. 
There are several other codes noticed by writers on the feudal law, 
such as those of the Ripuarians, Angliones, Werini and Lombards ; 
but the two to whicl we have just referred may be regarded the 
most important which the northern nations established in the coun- 
tries in which they formed their respective settlements. 

Among the general characteristics «f the laws of the barbarians, 
we observe a remarkable simplicity, and a spirit which was weakened 
by no change or corruption of manners. As the texture of society 
was very simple, and artificial wants fewer than at the present day, 
there seemed to be no need of that constant innovation in laws and 
customs, which is necessery in an age of rapidiy advancing civiliza- 
tion. These codes too, apart from their civil natute, clearly indicate 
that the religious principle entered largely into the composition of the 
barbaric mind. Churches were regarded with pious awe, and within 
their precincts felons were sure to find an asylum. Bishops at the 
court of the King, had an immense authority ; and it has been sup- 
posed that all the maxims, principles and views of the Spanish Inqui- 
sition were owing to laws formerly enacted in the royal courcil of the 
Visigoths. For the truth of the latter part of this, our vouchers are 
few ; but, that men of a holy order, warm with the enthusiasm of a 
strong devotional feeling, should acquire an extended influence, seems 
not at all improbable. 

Among the common features in the laws of the barbarians, there 
is another, which was also peculiar to the institutions of our own An- 
glo-Saxon ancestors. We refer to the system of pecuniary compo- 
sition for crimes, by which a murderer, for instance was allowed to go 
free on the condition of paying a mulctto the relations of him whom 
he had killed. That such a law must have been wholly inadequate 
to justice, will at once be evident, It placed the poor in the hands of 
the rich, by giving an indirect power over life and limb. By imposing 
so slight a check upon the impulses of passion and prejudice, it weak- 
ened the foundation of social order and happiness. Why then its 
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adoption at any rae or ‘tay any y penis, among whom there was the 
least semblance of government? As to the northern nations, a rea- 
son mus! be sought in the ge: ius of their institutions. The character 
of the barbarian as exemplified in the forests of the north was essen- 
tially nomadic. Pitching his rude tent now here and now there, he 
enjoyed the luxury of individual liberty — and learned to yield a 
willing obedience to none save his superiors in strength and valor. 
Settled finally as a conquerer, in the countries made fair by the touch 
of Roman civilization, his nature though modified was not radically 
changed. He still retained his love of freedom. Every thing that 
tended to restrain his personal liberty, was carefully excluded from 
the laws which he sanctioned. Imprisonment and corporal punish- 
ment were penalties too degrading for a freeman. By amercements 
proportioned to the crime, the demands of justice it was thought, were 
fully satisfied. And indeed, taking into consideration the state of the 
times, when neither capital nor the precious metals could have ex- 
isted in any abundance, a heavy fine must often have proved a very 
serious punishment. 

In adjusting these pecuniary penalties, there was a capital difference 
between the law of the Burgundians and the Salic law. The former 
was impartial ; but the latter established between the Franks and the 
Romans, the most grievous distinctions. Thus where a barbarian or 
one living under the Salic law, happened to be killed, a composition 
of two hundred solidi was to be paid tu his relations: while if a Ro- 
man was killed, the payment of only one hundred was required. 
The composition for the murder of one of the King’s vassals, if a 
Frank, was six hundred solidi; if a Roman, though the King’s guest, 
only three hundred. If a number of people assembled to assault a 
Frank in his house, and were thereby the means of his death, the 
Salic law ordained a composition of six hundred solidi; but if a Ro- 
man was assaulted in like manner, only half that sum was exacted. 
According to the same law, if a Roman put a Frank in irons he for- 
feited thirty solidi; but if a Frank extended the same treatment to a 
Roman, he could compound with a fine of only fifteen solidi. A 
Frank stripped by a Roman was entitled to a composition of sixty 
solidi, while a Roman stripped by a Frank received only thirty. We 
see therefore that under the Salic law, the condition of the Roman 
was very abject. His life was valued at only one-half that of the bar- 
barian. And yet a celebrated author, the Abbe du Bois, has formed a 
system of the establishment of the Franks in Gaul, on the supposi- 
tion that the most amicable relations existed between them and the 
Romans. This may be so, yet according to Montesquieu, it does not 
seem reasonable that the Franks should have been very friendly to 
those, who after subduing them by their arms, had oppressed them in 
cold blood by their laws. 

It may be proper here to notice a striking fact as to the laws of the 
barbarians, that they were not confined to a certain district, or in other 
words were all of a personal character. By personal laws, we mean 
those which have for their principal object the regulation of the 
capacity, state and condition of persons, such as their majority or mi- 
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nority, emancipation, lunacy, legitimacy and illegitimacy, excommu- 
nication, civil death, infamy, nobility, naturalization, and various other 
status of the individual. The doctrine as laid down by foreign ju- 
rists is, that a personal statute not only exerts its authority in the place 
of the domicil of the party; but its provisions follow the party and 
accompany his person in every place where he goes to contract; and 
extends over all his property under whatever customs it may be 
situated. For example, according to Pothier, if by the law of her 
original domicil a married woman cannot dispose of her property 
except with the consent of her husband, she is equally prohibited 
from disposing of the same, though situated in another place where 
no such consent is required. So also it is maintained by the same 
jurist, that a person who-has attained the age of majority by the law 
of his native domicil, is to be deemed every where the same, of age; 
and on the other hand, that a person who is in his minority by the law 
of his native domicil, is to |e deemed every where in the same state 
or condition. To what extent these doctrines would be received in 
American courts, we do not stop to inquire. That the codes of the 
barbarians, however, acknowledge this distinction between personal 
and territorial laws is well established. The Frank was tried by the 
law of the Franks, the Alleman by the law of the Allemans, the 
Burgundian by the law of the Burgundians, and the Roman by the 
Roman law. 

An interesting question may here arise, concerning the original of 
this system of personal rights and laws, as it prevailed among the dif- 
ferent Germanic tribes. It has been customary to explain its origin, 
by that love of freedom which was so peculiar to the German races. 
These nations, it is said, before they set out from their homes, had been 
separated by marshes, lakes and forests. Living thus apart, they were 
free and independent. and when a dread of the Romans brought about 
their union, they still retained their independency, and of course the 
right of being tried by their own established customs. Notwithstand- 
ing this, it is difficult to perceive how such an institution could arise 
merely from regard to liberty. One may readily conceive, that such 
an attachment might create a desire in the barbarian to preserve un- 
impaired his own laws and customs; but the question is, how came 
it to pass that the same privilege was allowed the vanquished Roman. 
We may find an apparent cause in the benevolent and hospitable dis- 
position of the victorious. But even here we must hesitate, for it is 
well known, that the element of humanity toward foreigners, was not 
very deeply seated in the character of the old Germans. Tl robably 
the most reasonable account is, that this personality of laws sprung 
from the wants of the people, which required such an institution after 
trade had increased, and the different nations had been blended to- 
gether in considerable masses. Suppose only a single Goth had lived 
in the Burgundian empire, as none of his countrymen conld be found 
to administer the Gothic law, and the Burgundians themselves might 
be entirely ignorant of it, he must in that case have submitted to the 
law of his actual domicil, that is, the Burgundian law. But if the 
Goths had lived in large numbers among the Burgundians, and had 
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formed among themselves a kind of mercantile community, then there 
would have been seen and felt perhaps, the need and practicability of 
being regulated by their own laws and customs. So that we may 
conclude, that the institution of personal laws among the barbarians, 
was brought about neither by a mere love of freedom, nor by mere 
benevolence, but had its rise in the growing wants and necessities of 
the times. 

But if such an immunity from the law of the conqueror was granted 
to the conquered, how happened it, some inquire, that the Roman law 
did not, by the force of its own merits, more rapidly supersede that of 
the barbarian? As the inefficiency of the latter to meet the ends of 
even handed justice, must in a large majority of cases have been 
severely felt by those who had submitted to its jurisdiction, why did 
not the wisdom and experience embodied in the former, its admirable 
regulations as to private rights and personal contracts, at once secure 
to ita universal reception? The probable reason is, that the Roman 
law in its general provisions to secure the absolute rights of persons, 
observed no difference between rich or poor, native orforeign; whereas 
the law of the barbarian in many instances, by its unjust system of 
compositions, drew the most mortifying distinctions. As long as the 
value of his life and liberty was rated at twice that of the Romans, 
the Frank certainly would not desire to live under any other than the 
Salic law. He might admire the thought, reflection, experience and 
labor, comprised in the civil code; but it was not human nature for 
him to adopt its wise provisions as long as his own law so enhanced 
his private and political importance. 

Thus far have been noticed some of the most prominent character- 
istics of the laws of the northern nations. Ina second and conclu- 
ding paper another branch of our subject will be cursorily glanced 
at; namely, the mode of procedure established in the courts of the 
barbarians, for the granting of remedies to, and the redressing the 
wrongs of, the injured. 


GENIUS. 


A GREAT soul never yet was turned aside 
From its true purpose: hatred and mistrust 

The portion of the meek one crucified — 

Are in Faith’s golden balance but as dust. 

Contempt and scorn are to the wise and just 

But arrows shot into the woundless air. 

Genius finds safety in its own disgust 

At all earth’s vileness; happy but to share 

The scanty raiment, and the coarse hard fare, 

With which the vain world clothes and feeds its great ; 
And from its eagle-eyrie on the bare 

3leak rock, high up above the storms of fate, 
It mounts in the pure air, and takes its way 
Right onward to the golden gates of day. 


R. S. Cartton,. 


October, 1848. 
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AUTUMN woons. 
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BY LILY GRAHAM, i 


Fy 


How beautiful are the autumn woods, when the early frosts have come, 
Hushing the shrill cicada’s mirth and the wild bee’s drowsy hum ; 
Mantling the oaks in a regal robe, with a golden lustre crowned, 
Spangling the bright moss at their feet, with the red leaves strown around ; . 
Shedding a glory on bough and leaf, like the glow of the sunset skies, a 
Till their very shade, o’er the pathway thrown, grows radiant where it lies. 


Now have the beeches a rainbow gleam that they boasted not before, i 
And the lindens tower in purple pride, like the royal ones of yore ; 

‘The chestnut hath doffed its Lincoln green, and hath donned a golden crown, 
And the hazel sighs in its gay attire for its simple russet brown ; 

Wile the wind with a life-like motion thrills through the colored leaves at rest, 
‘Till we think that the red-breast hath come again to its long deserted nest. 


O’ercanopied by the gorgeous boughs, the fount of the woodland lies, 

With its silvery waters faintly heaved to the pure unclouded skies, 

While the reddening leaves to its surface blown, in the long grass nestle down, 
Like the strange bright birds of orient climes, or gems from a royal crown; 
And the sumac stands like a sentinel, with its plume of crimson sheen, 

And the sombre pine looks boldly up, in its robe of changeless green. 


f 
’ 
1 


Tlie brook that was bowered with green so late, now dances in colored shade, 
And sparkles and foams in the crimson glow, by the frosted maples made ; 
While the golden-rod and the aster tall that bend o’er its flashing way, 

Seem sceptres fit for the woodland kings, decked out in their bright array: 

A pageant of splendor unknown of old, the pomp of the autumn frost; 

Are they mourning now in their gorgeous robes for their summer beauty lost ? 


No voice of grief for the glory gone is heard through the whispering shade, 
Save he plaintive wail of the moaning wind, as it sighs where flowers are laid ; 
Or lashed into fury by stormy skies it sweeps through the boughs in wrath, 
With the bright leaves strown upon its way, like wreaths in a conqueror’s path, 
Hurled from their home on the swaying spray, at the breath of the fitful gust, 
Rising and falling in golden clouds, a shower of radiant dust. 


The heaven looks lovelier than its wont, through the forest’s fretted rift, 
With the foliage piled against its depths, in many a gorgeous drift ; 

Even the sunlight hath caught a glow, through the colored branches sent, 
Like the rays from a high stained casement shed, with orange and crimson blent ; 
While the distant mountains, all wreathed in mist, have an added glory flung, 
By the world of rainbows, the fairy realm on every hill-side flung! 


How radiant is that bright domain, when the tempest’s rage is past, 
And the equinox o’er the stately trees hath its robe of beauty cast ; 
So hushed and still are the rainbow glades, that we half unconscious tread, 
With a lighter step, as though we moved ’mid the tombs of the mighty dead ; 
And we watch in vain through the bright arcades, for the angels’ white-winged formns, 
For the glory of heaven seems passed to earth through the portals of its storms! 
Albany, October, 1848. 
VOL, XXXII. 63 
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THE STONE HOUSE ON THE SUSQUEHANNA. 


‘THE camp’s stir and crowd and ceaseless ‘larum, 
The neighing war-horse, the air-shattering trumpet, 
The unvaried, still returning hour of duty, 

Words of command, and exercise of arms — 
There’s nothing here, there ’s nothing in all this 
To satisfy the heart, the gasping heart !’ 


Tue Prccorominy. 

Tun veins of smoke toiled upward in the lazy atmosphere from 
numerous camp-fires in the distance, as a motley cavalcade crossed the 
Rio Guanipo, at the close of an October afternoon. The sun, bared 
of his beams, glowed with an intensity of light, as if he were drawing 
within his narrow disk the heat which lay upon the open plains during 
the day, while a broad effulgence spread over the expanse like the 
glare from a burning ship on the surface of a calm and silent sea. 
Myriads of insects glittered like sparks of fire ; birds with burnished 
wings rocked upon the green sedges that margined the stream; scores 
of tropical kiss-flowers (our humming-birds) hung over the bells of 
parasitic plants, as if listening to vespers that ‘tolled a perfume on 
the passing air;’ and flowers, already wet with the early dews, stood 
up like sentinels in buff, red and blue, beside the banks of the Guanipo. 

‘Viva!’ said the horsemen, as they gained the opposite bank, and 
rising up in their stirrups looked toward the distant camp : ‘El campo 
de Ribas !’ 

The three who brought up the rear were different in appearance 
from the common peons who preceded them. In the centre, upon a 
powerful black horse, larger than the ordinary mustangs of the party, 
sat a man clad in a suit of simple grey, without any distinguishing 
mark except the red sash around his waist, and a sword. belt and silver 
buckle, from which depended a large and heavy sabre. <A wide- 
brimmed, brown felt hat, was pressed down over his brows, beneath 
which clustered a profusion of dark curling hair; a heavy beard and 
moustache covered the lower part of a face which was decidedly hand- 
some, while the close-fitting habit which he wore, set-off a figure at 
once graceful and athletic. Beside him, on his right, rode a person- 
age whose broad black hat, loopéd up at the sides, denoted a padre, or 
Catholic priest. His huge spurs and stirrups were mounted with 
silver, little bits of which fringed the caparisons of his horse : 


‘AnD when he rode, men might his bridle hear, 
Gingling in a whistling wind as clear 
And eke as loud, as doth the chapel bell.’ 


Padre Pacheco, for so was he called, had a face that betokened 
good-living and good-nature. Two little merry eyes rolled in their 
sockets, under a fine pair of brows that could be knit in a knot of de- 
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termination n if necessary, and beneath the beautiful poncho which he 
wore as a protection against the heavy dew, were concealed hiscassock, 
a pair of excellent pistols, a keen machete, and an indomitable heart. 

‘ You have neen like a me,’ he said to his companion in a peculiarly 
sweet English, tempered with both a Spanish and Milesian accent, 
for his mother was from the green island of Ire. ‘You have neen 
like a me in your country, | think a; for I send a soul of enemie to 
other world, and save e soul of my own people at same time.’ 

Ayucha, the other horsemen, was one of the Children of the Plain. 
A shield of plaited cane covered with hide, a long shaft of bamboo 
headed with a sharp lance, the never-failing machete and a bow and 
quiver of arrows, completed his weapons. He wore the usual ruana 
of the country, a circular piece of dark-blue cloth fringed with red, 
which reaches to the saddle, having a slit in the centre through which 
the head is thrust, a tiger-skin cap with a tuft of flamingo feathers and 
a pair of sandals made of wolf-skin ; otherwise his muscular legs and 
arms were bare, and rigid as the bronze whose color they emulated. 
A quantity of pure white horse-hair attached to the back of his high- 
peaked saddle, served by way of horse-cloth and flowed nearly to the 
crupper of his steed, while his ample stirrups were of massive silver. 
A settled melancholy rested upon the fine features of him who rode 
in the centre. Calm and reserved, so different was he from the gar- 
rulous Creoles that he was sur named El Cailado, or the silent. 

‘A bitter disappointment this will be to our young general,’ he 
said to the Padre as they approached the camp. 

‘I told him so. I told him Paez could never get ’e Llaneros to 
leave ’e plains. EE will fight for home, but never leave e.’ 

‘Do they call these home?’ said E] Callado, pointing to the mea- 
sureless steppes which were only skirted by the sky. 

‘Si, sefior; home to ’e Llanero; to-day ’e is here, to-morrow far 
away; but while ’e is on ’e plain his feet are free, and ’e has Gon’s 
sky for roof for him.’ 

They had now nearly reached the camp and putting spurs to their 
horses rode on without further converse. A thousand vivas / wel- 
comed them from the wild population. A wide irregular assemblage 
of wildly-scattered tents, for most of the men slept upon the bare 
ground, with here and there a few booths covered with skins, blankets, 
or merely slender poles held together by thongs of hide, and inter- 
laced with sedges and the broad leaves of tropical plants, and around 
the central marquee a little town of canvass formed the camp. It was 
pitched between the two branches of the Guanipo, which came to- 
gether in this place in the shape of an acute angle. A ditch cut across 
the base and a breastwork formed of piles driven into the ground, 
filled in with branches and loose earth, served to protect the little 
army from their foes. Around the camp-fires, soldiers were busy pre- 
paring the evening meal of fish, farhina, fried plantains, etc. Some 
dressed in coarse white pantaloons, some with scarcely any; here a 
blue coat, there the remains of a red one; short breeches and shoe- 
less feet, ponchos, ruanas, sandals, sashes, bayonets without seabbards, 
and scabbards without swords, rusty muskets, naked Indians, Negroes, 
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Creoles sons shade; curled hair, straight hair, moustachios, peons, 
mules, horses, dogs, seninenee: oaths, laughter, singing, the clinking 
of guitars and every imaginable sight, sound and emell, saluted the 
little band as they rode over the rude bridge and entered the encamp- 
ment. 

Accompanied by the Padre, E] Callado sought the central mar- 
quee. A number of officers stood around the door as they entered. 
Seated at a small table covered with letters, weapons, epaulets, 
etc., was the young major-general, Joseph Felix Ribas, second in 
command of the liberating army of South America. Although small 
in stature there was something manly and dignified in his appearance. 
A pure olive complexion was finely set off by his coal-black eyes and 
military moustache, while his face expressed ingenuousness and affa- 
bility, as well as firmness and unflinching courage. 

‘I heard of your arrival,’ he said in French, ‘and now what news 
from the Llanos ? (plains.) 

‘The worst possible news, the Llaneros will not leave the plains. 
Let those who live in cities fight for cities, they say. The children of 
the Llanos can keep themselves free without assistance.’ 

‘ Now may the curse of slavery rest upon them and their race for- 
ever !— wretches! thieves! apostates! and this from Paez, too ?’ 

‘ This from the chiefs. Paez will be here with a few followers to- 
morrow.’ 

‘ There is some consolation in that.’ ‘ Ah!’ continued Ribas. ‘ He 
who would achieve great actions must feed his heart upon the bitter 
food of disappointment until it is venom-proof. I have seen liberty hov- 
ering over mycountry. I have watched her until I thought she would 
alight and gather us ‘beneath the shadow of her mighty wings; but at 
the very moment when the hope seemed realized, she soared upward, 
upw ard into the free air as if the earth were too gross, too human, for an 
abiding place. You are from the free North and understand me. You 
see this multitude which surrounds me — what do they think of liberty 2 
Freedom from toil, privation and anxiety? Freedom from the arro- 
gance of wealth and the oppression of unwholesome laws? You know, 
and I (who have been in free and merry England,) know this is not 
to be hoped for. Would to Gop that it were so. Custom, prejudice, 
fashion, the love of display and the meanness of opulence, fetter the 
people as surely as rigid governments and despotic princes. But 
there are some independent spirits who are above even these, free in 
mind, as well as in person, of whom it will be said at some future 
day, these men only have realized that liberty for which the world has 
groaned, and wept, and bled for thousands of years: these are the 
true freemen of arepublic. Yet for the sake of the poor beings, my 
countrymen, [| would fain strive against their oppressors We must 
first strike the manacles from their hands, and then in time we may 

unfetter their minds. But I forget; you are weary with your long 
ride ; take this,’ he added, ‘ and peruse it at your leisure ; it is a com- 
mission of Gefe de Brigada, and now you are colonel; not major, in 
the republican army.’ 


The Padre, who was as conversant with the French language as a 
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Choctaw ; listened to all this in silence, but when he heard the words 
‘ Gefe de Brigada,’ and saw the commission, he turned, congratulated 
the newly made colonel, and said in Spanish: 

‘ What for me, Excelencia! 1 too wish to be promoted.’ 

‘You, Padre?’ replied Ribas, smiling, ‘ well then, raise a corps of 
little Pachecos and | will make you corporal. You shall march at 
their head and the soldiers shall salute you with ‘ Viva, corporal Padre 
Pacheco! commander of the valiant Pachejitos !’ 

This home-thrust appeared to delight the little padre amazingly ; 
his eyes twinkled as he replied: ‘ It shall be as you say, Excelencia. 
Viva, los Pachejitos !’ 

When El Callado reached his tent, he found Ayucha waiting for 
him. The stalwart child of the plain stood upright beside the door, 
with his long spear resting in the hollow of his naked arm. ‘I am 
here to warn you,’ he said. ‘ To-morrow Paez comes, and with him 
Calpang the half breed. I foresee that you will have much to do 
with these wars. Beware of the half-breed !’ 

El Callado, who understood enough Spanish to comprehend him, 
answered : 

‘Why do you warn me? Is he not to be trusted ?” 

‘Trusted? Yes, I would trust him while my bow was bent and 
the arrow notched in the string — no farther!’ 

‘Then why is he free? Why not arrest him ?’ 

‘ Because he is useful. When that dart is blown we break the 
reed. Adios!’ So saying, he strode away, and was soon lost amid 
the tents and the twilight. 

The young officer stood at the canvass door meditating. One by 
one the stars burned in the pure ether of the tropics ; constellation 
after constellation, unknown in his native valleys, glittered in the 
firmament, and reminded him of his utter loneliness in a strange land. 
Not only did he feel that he was exiled from the free hills, the broad 
forests and the peerless river of his boyhood; not only was he es- 
tranged from friends, home, and the language he had learnt at his 
mother’s knee, but an alien to the very stars he had watched from 
infancy to manhood, it seemed, as he gazed into the deeps of that 
foreign sky, as if Heaven itself had deserted him. 

Mean time the good padre, who never suffered an idle hour to wing 
away without plucking a few feathers of enjoyment, directed his 
steps toward a large tent of canvass illuminated with many lights. 
A circular excavation in the centre, about two feet deep, served for 
the cock-pit of the camp, around which clustered an audience of 
officers, peons and soldiers, all watching the mimic duel with intense 
anxiety, and gambling to the utmost limit of their means, whether for 
a rial or a dozen doubloons. The padre, holding a canvass-bag in 
one hand, edged his way through the crowd, without even so much 
as a ‘by your leave,’ scrambled down into the pit at the conclusion 
of the pending contest, and holding up one finger, said: ‘ Who bets 
against the black cock 

There was no response. The padre’s cock was too well known. 

‘ Who bets one doubloon to two ?’ 
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No answer. 

‘One to three ?” 

‘Yo!’ said a stout, bandy-legged gaucho, coming forward with a 
basket, and producing a beautiful white bird. The gafts—single, 
long, broad-bladed steel spurs, like miniature scythes—were affixed 
to the right leg of each bird ; the padre made the sign of the cross over 
the black, the gaucho said a short grace over blanco, and then they re- 
leased them. In an instant both were up in the air, breast to breast and 
wing striking wing. ‘ Well struck, blanco! A doubloon on the white 
cock! There fly the black feathers!’ ‘ Viva! the first blood! Two to 
one on the black !’ ‘O! Mary, blessed Queen of Heaven, look down 
on the white cock, where I have staked my twenty rials!’ ‘Oh! 
holy St. Iago, take pity on the black cock of the padre!’ ‘A doub- 
loon on the white!’ ‘Holy St. Tomasa, what a blow!’ ‘Hurrah 
for St Joseph and the white cock! That was well struck in the 
side !’ but the sable champion kept his ground in spite of the decided 
advantages gained by his antagonist; and although blinded with 
blood from a severe blow, he fought warily, and used his steel spur 
with precision and effect. At last simultaneously they sprang up ; 
the spurs clicked together, and the white cock fell dead, with the 
steel of his adversary driven through his skull. It was at this mo- 
ment of intense excitement, when the audience was whisper-still, 
that the sound of a rapidly-beaten drum broke upon the stillness of 
the night. 


CH4PTER NINTH. 


—— ‘Lo! with outrageous cry, 
A thousand villeins rownd about them swarmd. 


Vile caitive wretches, ragged, rude, deformed, 

All threat’ning death, all in straunge manner armd ; 

Some with unweldy clubs, some with long speares, 

Some rusty knives ——’ Spenser's ‘Farriz Quzens.’ 


A GLANCE at the events which led to the separation of the South 
American colonies from the Spanish crown may not be uninteresting 
to the reader. Charles the Fourth of Spain, an aged and indolent 
monarch, whose time was divided between the chase, literature and 
the fine arts, left the administration of his government to the queen 
and his ambitious minister Manuel Goday, Prince of Peace. It is 
in the world as it is in old plays; the part of the king is seldom per- 
formed by an eminent actor. The minister, who raised himself to 
this high station by mere force of natural ability, had formerly been 
a common soldier in the army. Promoted by his talents and con- 
summate address in the art of pleasing the gentler sex, he managed 
to win the affections of the queen, who scrupled not to bestow the 
light of her royal smiles upon the accomplished favorite. Honors 
followed honors, and favors, favors. The treaty of Bale procured 
for him the title of Prince of Peace. Men courted his patronage ; 
the ladies of the court broke out in open rivalry, and vied with each 
other in schemes of captivation, and his breast concealed intrigues 
as many and various as the orders, ribbons, crosses and stars with 
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which it was decorated. For twenty years the influence of the 
Prince of Peace was undiminished ; toward the close of that period 
his popularity waned. The people, who bear nothing so ill as the 
exactions of a man sprung from themselves, murmured, petitioned, 
and finally, through the connivance of the young Prince of Asturias 
and his adviser the canon Escoiquiz, bared the sword of rebellion 
and demanded the dismissal of the minister and the resignation of 
the king. 

Spain, in the nineteenth century, exhibited the unnatural specta- 
cle of a war between a father and his eldest son for the possession of 
a crown which was finally taken from both and placed upon the head 
of Joseph Buonaparte. The old king voluntarily abdicated, and 
died in exile at Marseilles. The minister was obliged to fly and re- 
sign his titles and estates. By the battle of Baylen, Joseph Buona- 
parte was driven from Madrid; the Prince of Asturias remained a 
prisoner at Valengay until the end of the war, while a regency at 
Cadiz assumed the government in his name and proclaimed him king 
with the title of Ferdinand the Seventh. 

Meanwhile legitimate England was battling for the usurping son, 
and ci-devant republican France arrayed her armies in the name of 
the exiled king, and claimed the crown for Joseph. The guerillas 
arose; the thirsty ground was drenched with fraternal as well as 
foreign blood, and ancient Iberia again became the theatre of sangui- 
nary atrocities that rivalled the cruel wars between the Moors and 
Christians in the fifteenth century. 

Revolution in Spain produced a corresponding mutation in Span- 
ish America. The vast district, which, commencing at the northern 
end of the Isthmus of Darien, extends to the wide waters of the 
Amazon, and looks east and west upon diverse oceans, at this time 
was divided in two provinces. On the main the captain-generalship 
of Venezuela faces the Carribean Sea and the Atlantic, while the 
viceroyalty of New-Grenada, the ‘ Terra firma del Occidente,’ with 
its mighty chain of mountains, is bounded on its outer side by the 
waves of the Pacific. Between these separate governments (both 
captain-general and viceroy being accountable to the king alone,) 
existed a jealousy which divided them as effectually as if the old 
Frith of Forth lay between, until a common cause bound their hos- 
tile spears together and the fascia was liberty! The first blow was 
struck in the city of Caraccas, the capital of Venezuela. In the month 
of April, 1810, the captain-general Emperan was arrested, and a 
provisional junta established, with the title of conservatrix of the 
rights of King Ferdinand the Seventh. Three months after a simi- 
lar insurrection took place at Bogota; the viceroy was exiled, and 
New-Grenada erected into a republic. The provinces on the main, 
with the exception of Maracaybo and Coro, refused to acknowledge 
the authority of the regency at Cadiz; the regency, in return, pro- 
claimed them to be rebels and traitors. A civil war ensued, and the 
result wes that in 1S11 Venezuela declared herself free and inde- 
pendent, like the sister province. General Miranda was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the army of the republic ; Millares was cap- 
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tain-general of the Spanish forces. Vavices conflicts took place ; 

provinces revolted from side to side, and the treaty of Vittoria, in 
July, 1512, again deprived Venezuela of her liberties. Millares 
was exiled, and died in a Spanish prison. The conquerors com- 
mitted the most frightful atrocities upon the defenceless people. 
Gray-headed age and the cherub sleeping upon its mother’s bosom, 
young girls in the dawn of womanhood and matrons who had lis- 
tened to the prattle of a third generation, were wantonly massacred 
by the pitiless mercenaries of a foreign power. Colonel Bolivar, 
who had just returned from an unsuccessful mission to procure aid 
from England. fled to the twin republic, raised an army, and marched 
to rescue his country from its oppressors. San lago Marinno, a stu- 
dent in the province of Cumana, raised the standard of revolt, and 
defeated General Monteverde, then commander of the royal armies, 
in a pitched battle at Maturin. Soon after, the patriots, led by Boli- 
var and Ribas, beat the Spaniards under General Tiscar in several 
battles, and finally took possession of Caraccas. 

Venezuela, now separated in three divisions, was a prey to the most 
cruel wars. lago Marinno assumed the title of Dictator of the East- 
ern Provinces of Barcelona and Cumana; Bolivar took that of Dic- 
tator of the West, comprising Caraccas, Mar garita and Barinas ; while 
Monteverde held Maracaybo, Coro and Guayana. At this time, like 
two contending waves, arose the Infernal Legions of Boves, and the 
Llaneros under Paez. The former, composed of black and mulatto 
criminals and miscreants of the worst description, rapidly increased, 
and spread horror and desolation over Venezuela. The Llaneros, 
the wild population of the plains, principally Indians and half-breeds, 
equally merciless, although contending for liberty, returned injury 
for injury, and repaid atrocity with atrocity. Wo unto the Spaniard 
who fell into their hands! — they spared no prisoners, old or young. 
Mean time the royalists were gaining ground; for want of a sufh- 
cient marine the patriots could not prevent the landing of reinforce- 
ments from Spain; Boves and his myrmidons hung around Caraccas, 
and the war was prolonged with varied success on either side. At 
last the two dictators joined their forces to crush the power of Boves, 
whose legions were augmenting with the hours. The battle of La 
Puerta, in the month of June, 1814, followed, and the patriots were 
beaten, the remnants of their army tracked from place to place, 
and all prisoners shot. Caraccas again fell into the possession of 
the enemy; Bolivar and Marinno egcaped on board of a small 
vessel, the ‘ Bianchi,’ and sailed to Carthagena; while the brave 
Ribas, who refused to desert the broken and dispirited remains of 
the army, joined issue with their fate, and fell back upon the city of 
Maturin. About three months after the battle of La Puerta the inci- 
dents took place which are related in the last chapter. Ribas, with 
part of his army, had endeavored to effect a junction with Paez at 
the forks of the Guanipo, and then with the united forces march to 
attack Caraccas. What success he met with the reader already 
knows; and now, ‘ Viva!’ Let us proceed with the narrative. 
While the jolly padre and his associates were putsuing the sports 
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of the ring, preparations were in progress outside the camp for a 
contest of severer character. Tent after tent disappeared as the 
lights were extinguished ; repose stretched its hundred arms through- 
out the camp, and the stillness was only broken by the ‘ Alerto !’ of 
the distant sentries. 

The sound of a horse’s hoofs was heard approaching. 

‘ Quien va?’ said the sentinel. 

‘ Amigo !’ was the response ; the pass-word was given, and the 


scout entered the palisado and proceeded to the marquée of the 
commandant. 


‘A large body, you say ?’ 

‘ A thousand or more, Excelencia. They halted, but I think only 
to determine the plan of attack.’ 

‘It is not Paez ?—you are sure of that?’ 

‘ Cierto, Excelencia; these are from the North.’ 

‘ About a league off?’ 

‘Si, Seftor.’ 

The alarm was given, and as suddenly hushed ; noiselessly the 
officers went from tent to tent; men and arms clustered under the 
starlight; the bridge was removed, the single piece of ordnance 
loaded, the sentries withdrawn, and a silent host gazed upon the 
misty plains of Barcelona, awaiting the approach of the enemy. 
When we anticipate an event, whether it be good or evil, time 
moves slowly. Hour after hour elapsed, and the soldiers exhausted 
their patience and ‘ maldicions’ upon the tardy advance of those 
whose coming was doom. At last they were gratified. They saw 
a vast body, like a cloud, on the plains; they could even hear a faint 
clash of arms as the men dismounted and prepared to advance on 
foot. Here and there a single figure crept to the brink of the stream 
to reconnoitre, and then stole off to report. Anon the whole dark 
battalia moved up and crossed a shallow part of the river, above 
the camp. ‘Here they come!’ The dense crowd of miscreants 
approach, near, nearer; and now a few rods only are between them 
and the breastworks. 

‘ They did not expect to find that ditch,’ said Ribas in a whisper 
to El Callado. ‘ Do you see the black pennons relieved against the 
sky? It is the infernal troop of Machado, the runaway slave.’ 

Nearer, nearer, near 

‘Fire!’ shouted Ribas; and the flash of a thousand guns broke 
from the dark parapet. 

With the yell of fiends the assailants returned the fire and rushed 
to the attack ; hundreds threw themselves into the water ; living and 
dying sank under the press, and over a bridge of bodies crossed the 
terrible legion, and swarmed like bees upon the works. Hand to 
hand — lance against lance ; the musket was abandoned for the keen, 
broad-bladed machete ; sabres, axes, every conceivable weapon ad- 
ded to the carnage, while the single piece of artillery swept down 
hosts with every discharge. It was in the centre, where the en- 
trance was blocked up with logs, that the blood flowed thickest. A 


broad platform of earth afforded a foot-hold, and here Machado, a 
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gigantic black, with a crowd of negroes and mulattoes, tried to cut 
his way into the fort. The patriots fought with desperation; dead 
and wounded lay under their feet ; they stood upon the bloody bo- 
dies, and repelled the assault with the energy of despair. At last 
they wavered, and the terrible cutlass of Machado was striking down 
the paralyzed men, when a warrior nearly naked sprung upon the 
parapet. Itwas Ayucha. One vigorous thrust of his spear, and the 
black chief fell back, with the keen steel driven through his breast. 
The blow is decisive. ‘ Viva la patria!’ breaks from an hundred 
lips ; the cry is echoed by the whole line, and the republicans surge 
like a resistless billow over the barriers, and drive the panic-struck 
legion before them. ‘ Viva la patria! viva los republicanos!’ De- 
feat has changed into a rout; the black bands fly, and the soldiers 
of Ribas are masters of the field. | 

Morning was breaking in the East as El Callado returned from 
the pursuit. Hundreds of the dead lay upon the ground, but wounded 
there were none. As he entered the fort, he saw a group of about 
fifty wretches tied together with thongs of hide. In front of them a 
file of soldiers with loaded guns was awaiting the command of an 
officer.. He turned from the cruel sight, and in a moment the dis- 
charge of musketry and screams of the prisoners told the story. 

Such was the sanguinary character of the civil war in Venezuela. 
The victors on either side spared neither wounded nor prisoners ; 
all were massacred. 





‘THovu seest, we are not all alone unhappy : 
This wide and universal theatre 


Presents more woful pageants than the scene 
, 


Wherein we play —— ‘As Yoo Lixsr It.’ 


Papvre Pacueco had not been idle during the fray. With his cas- 
sock tucked up in his belt, a red handkerchief knotted about his 
head which was as round as a thirty-two pound shot, and a short 
straight sword in his right hand, he trotted gaily into the camp, almost 
the last one from the pursuit. 

Preparations were now made for departure ; tents were struck, 
arms put in readiness, the single cannon limbered, and rude palan- 
quins made of canvass and tent-poles to transport the wounded. 
Mean time the sun rose in the East, and the spears of Paez glittered 
in the West. ‘Here they come!’ was the cry, as the long line of 
horsemen rapidly approached. 

‘About an hundred and fifty,’ said Ribas, shutting up the glass ; 
‘and here lie more than twice that number of the Infernal Legion 
ready to receive them. How surprised they will be! ‘ Let those 
who live in cities fight for cities?’ We can keep the plain, too, if 
necessary; eh, Padre? Evidence of that lying allaround. Hark!’ 

A shout from the advancing horsemen was joyfully answered by 
the ‘vivas!’ of the victors. The wild Llaneros, shaking their long 
lances, galloped into the camp, and the generals were locked in each 
other’s arms. 
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A more picturesque troop of cavalry could scarcely be imagined. 
Mounted upon the wild horses of the plain, and armed with pistols, 
carbines, sabres, or long spears; their heads covered with caps of 
skin or hats of felt, and decorated with feathers of every hue; some 
wearing loose trousers that reached to the knee, fringed with leather 
and bits of iron or silver, that jingled as they rode, others with their 
legs and arms entirely bare, except that a rude sandal of hide co- 
vered the foot, which, garnished with a cruel spur, was thrust into 
a huge stirrup of wood or iron; their bridles of rope, hide, or 
twisted horse-hair, with or without bits, nearly all wearing the ruana, 
or a coarse, short blanket, while each savage face was rendered still 
more warlike by a short, fierce moustache — such was the appearance 
of the formidable Llaneros, the Arabs of the South-American plains. 
Here and there a parti-colored uniform told its own story of a suc- 
cessful foray against the Spaniards, or at times a naked Achilles gal- 
loped along, wearing a brass helmet which, in true Homeric style, he 
had taken from some dead enemy. 

A council of war was immediately held in the marquée, and it 
was decided that Paez and his Llaneros, with the addition of such 
horsemen as could be spared from the camp, should proceed at once 
after the fugitives. 

‘My men have only ridden ten miles this morning,’ said Paez ; 
‘and if it were forty, they would not rest until they had seen the 
backs of those devil-birds.’ So saying, he rose to give orders for 
the pursuit. 

The A yer were now completed ; mules and horses stood 
waiting, laden with camp-furniture ; the soldiers filed over the bridge, 
Paez with his troop of cavalry waved their ‘ adios’ and galloped off, 
and the little army of Ribas took up its line of march toward Matu- 
rin, while a large pile of such articles as could not be transported 
sent up a waving column of fire and smoke from the centre of the 
deserted camp. Such, too, is the fate of populous cities; the busy 
crowds, the hurrying foot-steps, the careless laugh and the mingling 
of friends, are to-day ; but Desolation sits like Marius brooding over 
the silent ruins, on the morrow. 

El Callado and Ayucha rode side by side over the grassy plains. 
‘You promised me the story of your life,’ said the former ; ‘ perhaps 
I may never have another opportunity to hear it.’ 

The swart warrior compressed his lips, as if smitten with a sudden 
pain. ‘You shall hear,’ he replied ; ‘listen to the story of Ayucha, 
and learn why the shadow rests forever upon his soul : 

‘I was born upon the banks of the Amazon, which we call in 6ur 
tongue ‘ Pard-na-tinga,’ or King of Rivers. My fathers were the Zu- 
rinas, a free tribe, which the Portuguese never conquered ; if they 
took any of them prisoners, the captives died by their own hands. 
At last the Jesuits came; they were without arms; they brought 
words of peace. The Zurinas are cruel to their enemies, but the 
Jesuits walked among them without fear. They taught us that 
Curist, who was Gop’s child, came to save all, even the Zurinas 
who live beside the Amazon in the wilderness. These were Span- 
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ish Jesuits, not Portuguese; if they had been Portuguese, perhaps 
I should not be here now. At last the time arrived when some of 
them must return. I loved them even better than I did my father 
and mother; for they told me of the Curist who died for all the 
world; sol left my home beside the Amazon and followed their 
footsteps. They went to Bogota, then down the Magdalena, and 
sailed for Spain; but me they left with an old man, a Spaniard, 
one Juan Rosana. With him I lived many years. His wife was 
dead, and he had an only daughter. Her name,’ said Ayucha, with 
a profound sigh, ‘was Antonia. She was a child when I came to 
Bogota, but we grew up together, and when I was nineteen she was 
fourteen. I could not help loving her, and she loved me ; her father 
even said jestingly that I should have her for my little wife, if I was 
good. I knew that it was a jest. When did the Spaniard ever give 
his daughter toa Zurina’? But still a hope put forth its fragile leaves 
in my breast, and that idle word was its sunshine. The Jesuits had 
given me a silver crucifix ; I gave it to Rosano, and told him to wear 
it. The crucifix was my all, yet I parted with- it for that word. 
Some time after this, a party of sailors came over to Bogota; they 
told me of Spain, and many things which I wanted to hear of; then 
they offered me wine to drink. I did not know the danger, and 
drank until I was crazy. When I went home my master was stand- 
ing waiting for me, with a heavy thong. As I entered he struck me 
a violent blow, then another, before ’Tonia could arrest hisarm. He 
was very passionate, yet he had never before done this. It sobered 
me, but I was stupified; I looked around for a weapon, and finding 
none, walked through the house as if nothing had happened, though 
my heart was on fire. That night, after he had gone to sleep, I crept 
into his chamber with a knife in my hand. The moon, shining 
through the casement, made the room so light that I could have 
counted every hair on his white head. I clutched the knife, and 
took a strange pleasure in standing over him watching his breast rise 
and fall as he slept; I even held the point so close as almost to touch 
him, and thought, ‘ With one blow I can still that motion forever! 
by my will he lives or dies!’ His arm rested upon his left breast ; 
I waited for him to move it that I micht strike there. At last he 
stirred ; his arm fell by his side—lI raised the knife; he turned a 
little, and the crucifix, which he always wore by a chain around his 
neck, slid across his bosom and lay directly upon his heart. 1 drew 
back my hand, for it seemed as if the Cructriep had stretched forth 
His arms to protect him. I could not kill him with that cross on his 
breast! At the end of the chamber was a half-open door, and I 
knew that ’Tonia slept there. I stepped softly over the mats, went 
in, and awakened her. I told her that I was going to leave Bogota 
that night. She threw her arms around me; she pressed me to her 
bosom. I implored her to fly with me; I even threatened to destroy 
myself if she did not. She loved me—me, the wild Zurina— even 
better than her old father! and we left the chamber together. The 
old man had given me a mule a short time before. I placed the 
panniers across his back ; in one of them was a store of food for the 
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journey, in the other the poor weeping ’Tonia. Morning found us 
far on our way over the mountains. I took unfrequented paths, and 
in a few days we gained the plains. If they pursued us we never 
heard of it. 

‘L joined the Llaneros, and before many years owned many herds, 
lived in a large hacienda of my own, and my wife became the mo- 
ther of two little boys. Then I felt a longing to see my father and 
mother and my people, the Zurinas, on the banks of the Amazon. 
I went. My father was an old man, who scarcely knew me; my 
mother was dead. Before I returned the war broke out, and the 
Llaneros joined the patriots. The accursed Boves raised his Infer- 
nal Division, and while our lances were gathering on the frontier, he 
step to the villages where our wives and children reposed in 

appy security. Mean time I cast aside the dress I had worn for 
many years; it seemed as if I could not breathe the free air in it; 
for I was still a wild Zurina at heart. I even parted with my wea- 
pons, and once more carried the bow and quiver of my fathers; and 
then I was free—I exulted—I was a man! 

‘Many months passed before I returned. Day after day, as I rode 
over the plains, they told me of the massacres and burnings. I has- 
tened toward my home. It lay in a little green hollow, with a brook 
at the bottom ; in front of the ranche was a huge cocoa-tree, whose 
top rose above the level of the plain, and could be seen from a great 
distance, although the village was hidden in the bosom of the valley. 
It was night when I reached that part of the plain where I knew I 
could see the tree. Moonlight, and still as the dead !— but no tree 
was there! I rode with the speed of wind; my tired horse stum- 
bled and fell; I left him, and ran alone to the top of the hiilock. 
Merciful Mother of Heaven! my house was gone !—a white waste 
of ashes lay in its place! There was no house; no ’Tonia; not 
even my sweet babes left—they had all perished!’ And Ayucha 
clasped his hands wildly together, and burst into tears. ‘ But, ac- 
cursed Boves!’ said he, ‘there is yet a day forus! My wife, my 
little ones, are in heaven; but when that day comes, you shall howl 
in hell!’ 

‘ Ayucha!’ said his companion, ‘ You are not the only one who has 
suffered — I too am alone inthe world. Let us be brothers.’ 

And the swart Southern grasped the offered hand of the wanderer ; 
for sympathy, the all-powerful, had linked their souls together. 

‘Ah! good Seiires,’ cried the little padre, riding up to them, ‘ You 
have been telling your exploits of last night, | suppose? Eh! eh! 
but did you hear of my fight this morning? You see I could not run 
after them like you, my children, so the old padre had to saddle his 
horse. Well, well, you know I was not far behindthem. There was 
one big black picaro, who ran along the south branch of the river —I 
after bim. I gained upon him, when he stopped! Before I could 

ull up he was on my bridle hand witha long knife. I could not strike 
him with my sword, for my left arm was in my way, so I kept wheel- 
ing around and around, and he with me; at last l made a sudden turn 
and got him directly in front of my horse’s head, he ran at me on the 
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right, for the river was on the left. I drove my spurs into the horse; 
he dashed forward, and as the black thief raised his knife, I struck 
him with my sword under the arm-pit!’ 

‘Well, Padre ?’ 

‘ Well, his arm flew into the air about ten feet I should think,. with 
a piece of the breast and a good part of his head. But do you know 
the dead hand still kept hold of the knife ? so I took it away and here 
it is ;? so saying, the good Padre drew a long keen knife from under 
the saddle-flap and twisted it curiously around before Ayucha and his 
companion. 

A fourth horseman now joined them. It was a man about thirty 
years of age, dressed in a faded velvet jacket and loose mamaluke 
trousers open from the ankle to the knee, with a row of silver but- 
tons down the sides. A pair of conspicuous pistols projected from 
his red sash, a long sabre hung by his side and a little musquetoon 
was strapped across his shoulders. Under his slouched felt-hat was 
a diminutive yet handsome face with a keen pair of eyes, as hard 
and bright as steel and quite as cold. There was a something too in 
the expression of the thin lips not calculated to win at first sight. It 
was a face to mistrust, yet upon acquaintance that impression wore 
away. There was something fearless too in the management of his 
handsome little black mustang that told. Take him all in all, you felt 
that he was a man you would make up your mind to avoid, and yet 
there was something about him which arrested your attention in spite 
of yourself. 

Ayucha drew down his black brows as the man joined them and 
said to El Callado in a whisper: 

‘Calpang the half-breed !’ 

‘Good day, Sefiores, good day!’ said the spy, with an easy confi- 
dence. Now although many men possess this manner in perfection 
they sometimes fail to infuse the feeling in others. Such was the case 
in the present instance. El] Callado and Ayucharelapsed into silence ; 
even Padre Pacheco lost his accustomed garrulity, and a constrained 
civility seemed to dictate the answers to numberless questions that 
Calpang asked concerning the events of the preceding night. At 
last the clear sparkle of a distant stream was seen amid a cluster of 
foliage, and in a short time the tired army reached its banks. Here 
and there a canvass tent rose amid the dense multitude, camp-fires 
were reflected in the water, and dark figures flitted around prepar- 
ing the evening meal. Slowly the sun sank in the sea-like bosom of 
the plain, the stars peeped out and looked down upon the sunless hemi- 
sphere, the weary soldiers covered themselves with their blankets 
and slumbered, and again nothing was heard throughout the drowsy 
camp but the plaintive ‘ alerto /’ of the watchful sentries. 

For several days the men of Ribas pursued their way without an 
event. Now encamping beside some tributary of the Guanipo, now 
on the borders of a sylvan lake or near a wood of wild orange trees ; 
now sleeping under the clear starlight of the tropics, anon moving in 
long irregular lines over grassy plains or barren strips of sand that 
stretched across their path ; or occasionally passing a silent village whose 
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ruined walls told how flame and steel had conspired against helpless 
women and children : with all the buoyancy of southern temperament, 
with dark recollections of the past and bright hopes of the future, the 
scanty remnants of the patriot army marehed onward toward Maturin. 

‘This is ’e last days march,’ said the Padre one morning to El 
Callado, ‘ and to-night’e shall see Maturin and me my wife.’ 

‘ Your wife ?’ 

‘Cierto, my wife; but ees no married, no priest can marry. You 
shall see when ’e come home but what is ’e matter? You look not 
well; your eye look dull; you , 

‘I do not know, Padre; all night I have had severe pain; my head 
throbs and now I can scarcely see.’ 

‘Poor boy ! let me take your sword and ’e pistols ; so, ees too heavy; 
what is this ?’ continued the Padre, drawing the long heavy sabre and 
reading the motto on the side of the blade: 





‘No me saques sin razon, 
No me embaines sin honor.’ 


‘Eh! eh! old Spanish, ‘ Draw me no without reason, sheath me no 
without honor,’ and who belongs this name on ’e hilt— Eric Herr- 
man ? 

‘My father’s!’ replied Harold, faintly; as he said so, he swayed 
from side to side with the motion of his steed and then fell from the 
saddle heavily upon the plain. 

‘Poor boy! it is the fever,’ said the good Padre, dismounting ; ‘help 
here!’ They lifted him Up; one of the palanquins used in transport- 
ing the wounded was speedily brought, and the sufferer, happy in his 
insensibility, placed in it. For the rest of the day a violent fever 
flamed in his veins, and when the army saw at last the domes and spires 
of Maturin defined against the clear evening sky, the joyous shout 
which broke from the multitude was unheard by him. The palanquin 
seemed rather to bear the dead than the living. 


CHAPTFR ELEVENTH. 


‘SEvERE alas is man! and for his glory, 
(For so he calls his pride) but little recketh 
If rudely stepping, he should trample down 
A faithful heart.’ Fritaior’s Saas. 


Tuere was a little widowed heart in Greysburgh. The snow drove 
against the window-panes ; the roads, the fences, the trees, the roofs 
of cottages, and the icy floor of the river lay beneath its dreary white- 
ness ; yet within the large house all was apparent comfort. Edla 
was seated in her own chamber looking at the cheerful fire, while 
Aunt Patty sat quietly knitting beside a smalltable. The flame cast 
a cheery glow throughout the apartment, lighting up the polished 
legs of the chairs and blushing warmly amid the folded hangings of 
the toilette and the white curtains and counterpane of the little bed, 
which stood snugly in a recess at the side of the room. 

‘I declare,’ said the old lady, taking off her spectacles, and rubbing 
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them with the foot of the half-finished stocking, until the glasses shone 
again. ‘1 would like to know where he is to-night.’ 

‘Who, Auntie ?’ 

‘ Why Harold Herrman! perhaps, who knows ? he may be wander- 
ing around in the snow, poor boy!’ : 

Edla did not reply ; she too had been thinking of him and the an- ; 
swer died away upon her lips. 

‘ Well,’ continued the Aunt, ‘I wish him well wherever he is; a 
better soul never did but it’s time to put up my it’s getting 
late ; good bye, dear,’ and bestowing a kiss upon Edla’s sweet lips, she 
departed. 

The door closed ; and falling upon her knees, beside the bed, with 
all the fervor of a loving and devotional heart, Edla poured forth a 
prayer for his safety. 

There is something exquisitely touching in the loneliness of a young 
heart, withering in the solitude of its own love. The matron who 
feels the pang of bereavement has been in a manner prepared for it. 
The cares and anxieties of life, the change which took place when 
she crossed the threshold of her néw existence, the progressive know- 
ledge of sorrow that time has taught her, the consciousness of having 
been beloved by the departed, and the hope of meeting again in ano- 
ther world, must in some degree strengthen and console her heart. 

But the young affections unfold their timid leaves without this hardy 
nurture, and when the hope by which they are upheld is withdrawn, 
they cling to the shattered remnant of a life, like flowers that lie tan- 


gled over the tomb, drawing sustenance from decay and thriving amid 
ruin and desolation. 
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In that dread hour could earthly love avail thee, 
Or aid thy spirit in its parting strife? 

Alas! we stood with anguish to bewail thee, 
Yet vainly strove to win thee back to life ! 


But, thanks to Gop! a better friend was near thee, 
Before whose brow of light Death’s terrors fled ; 

His words of love came in that hour to cheer thee, 
His faithful arms ststain’d thy drooping head. 
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And peacefully the breath of life departed ; 
The gentle spirit fled, to grieve no more, 
And left us sad, yet oh! not broken-hearted ; 
We knew, we felt, thy cares and pains were o’er. 


Thou ’rt sleeping now ; the cold, damp tomb-stone o’er thee, 
The dim-green sod above thy peaceful breast ; 

And though with tears we ever must deplore thee, 

We would not call thee from ‘ The Land of Rest.’ 
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HYMN TO JESU 8S. 


TAUGHT BY A PASTCR TO THE CHILDREN OF HIS CONGREGATION. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MARGARET.’ 


O Son of Gop! thy children we, 
Train us in holiness ; 

As Txou'the Faruer’s image bore, 
Thine own on us impress. 


O Bread of Gop! our natures crave 
The lost beatitude ; 

The Faruer gave Tuer meat unknown, 
Give us Tuy flesh and blood. 


O Vine of Gop! Tuy voice we hear, 
s And hail the truth divine ; 
To Tuy commandments, broad and pure, 
Our hearts and ways incline. 


O Love of Gop! we seek to dwell 
In love, and Gop, and Tuee: 

The end of wo, the end of sin, 
Shall Love’s perfection be. 


Light of the World! our path illume, 
The shadowy fear disperse ; 

Shine on these realms of wo and sin, 
Undo the heavy curse. 


Water of Life! our life’s sweet spring, 
In us thy stream renew ; 

On lowly grace Tuy grace distil, 
Kindly as Hermon’s dew. 


O Shepherd! guard thy little flock — 
Keep us from strife and guile ; 

Serene our life ; be our life’s close 
Calm as a summer isle. 


O Crucified! we share thy cross, 
Tuy passion too sustain ; 

We die thy death to live thy life, 
And rise with thee again. 


O Glorified! thy glory breaks, 
Our new-born spirits sing: 
Salvation cometh with the morn, 
Hope spreads an heavenward wing. 
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THE OREGON TRATIL. 


THE BOFFALO CAMP. 


‘IN pastures measureless as air, 
The bison is my noble game.’ 


BRYANT. 

No one in the camp was more active than Jim Gurney, and no 
one half so lazy as Ellis. Between these two there was a great an- 
tipathy. Ellis never stirred in the morning until he was compelled 
to, but Jim was always on his feet before day-break; and this morn- 
ing as usual the sound of his voice awakened the party. 

‘Get up, you booby! up with you now, you’re fit for nothing but 
eating and sleeping. Stop your grumbling and come out of that buf- 
falo-robe or I ’1l pull it off for you.’ 

Jim’s words were interspersed with numerous expletives, which 
gave them great additional effect. Ellis drawled out something in a 
nasal tone from among the folds of his buffalo-robe ; then slowly dis- 
engaged himself, rose into a sitting posture, stretched his long pow- 
erful arms, yawned hideously and finally raising his tall person erect, 
stood staring round him to all the four quarters of the horizon. 
Delorier’s fire was soon blazing, and the horses and mules loosened 
from their pickets, were feeding on the neighboring meadow. When 
we sat down to breakfast the prairie was still in the dusky light of 
morning; ard as the sun rose we were mounted and on our way 
again. 

‘A white buffalo!’ exclaimed Munroe. 

‘Ill have that fellow,’ said Shaw, ‘if I run my horse to death after 
him.’ 

He threw the cover of his gun to Delorier and galloped out upon 
the prairie. ' 

‘Stop, Mr. Shaw, stop!’ called out Henry Chatillon, ‘ you ’l] run 
down your horse for nothing ; it’s only a white ox.’ 

But Shaw was already out of hearing. The ox who had no doubt 
strayed away from some of the government wagon trains, was stand- 
ing beneath some low hills which bounded the plain in the distance. 
Not far from him a band of veritable buffalo bulls were grazing ; and 
startled at Shaw’s approach, they all broke into a run and went scram- 
bling up the hill-sides to gain the high prairie above. One of them 
in his haste and terror involved himself in a fatal catastrophe. Along 
the foot of the hills was a narrow strip of deep marshy soil, into which 
the bull plunged and hopelessly entangled himself. We all rode up 
to the spot. The huge carcass was half sunk in the mud which 
flowed to his very chin and his shaggy mane was outspread upon the 
surface. As we came near the bull began to struggle with convul- 
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sive strength ; he writhed to and fro and in the energy of his fright 
and desperation would lift himself for a moment half out of the 
slough, while the reluctant mire returned a sucking sound as he strained 
to drag his limbs from its tenacious depths. We stimulate his exer- 
tions by getting behind him and twisting his tail; nothing would do. 
There was clearly no hope for him. After every effort his heaving 
sides were more deeply imbedded and the mire almost overflowed 
his nostrils; he lay still at length, and looking round at us with a 
furious eye seemed to resign himself to his fate. Ellis slowly dis- 
mounted from his horse and deliberately levelling his boasted yager, 
shot the old bull through the heart; then he lazily climbed back again 
to his seat, pluming himself no doubt on having actually killed a buf- 
falo. That day the invincible yager drew blood for the first and last 
time during the whole journey. 

The morning was a bright and gay one, and the air so clear that on 
the farthest horizon the outline of the pale blue prairie was sharply 
drawn against the sky. Shaw felt in the mood for hunting; he rode 
in advance of the party, and before long we saw a file of bulls gal- 
loping at full speed upon a vast green swell of the prairie at some 
distance in front. Shaw came scouring along behind them arrayed in 
his red shirt which looked very well in the distance; he gained fast 
on the fugitives, and as the foremost bull was disappearing behind the 
summit of the swell we saw him in the act of assaulting the hind- 
most; a smoke sprang from the muzzle of his gun and floated away 
before the wind like a little white cloud ; the bull turned upon him, 
and just then the rising ground concealed them both from view. 

We were moving forward until about noon, when we stopped by 
the side of the Arkansas. At that moment Shaw appeared riding 
slowly down the side of a distant hill; his horse was tired and jaded 
and when he threw his saddle upon the ground I observed that the 
tails of two bulls were dangling behind it. No sooner were the 
horses turned loose to feed than Henry asking Munroe to go with 
him, took his rifle and walked quietly away. Shaw, Téte Rouge and 
I, sat down by the side of the cart to discuss the dinner which Delo- 
rier placed before us ; we had scarcely finished when we saw Munroe 
walking toward us along the river bank. Henry, he said, had killed 
four fat cows and had sent him back for horses to bring in the meat. 
Shaw took a horse for himself and another for Henry, and he and 
Munroe left the camp together. After a short absence all three of 
them came back, their horses loaded with the choicest parts of the 
meat; we kept two of the cows for ourselves and gave the others 
to Munroe and his companions. Delorier seated himself on the grass 
before the pile of meat and worked industriously for some time to 
cut it into thin, broad sheets for drying. This is no easy matter, but 
Delorier had all the skill of an Indian squaw. Long before night, 
cords of raw hide were stretched around the camp and the meat was 
hung upon them to dry in the sunshine and pure air of the prairie. 
Our California companions were less successful at the work; but 
they accomplished it after their own fashion, and their side of the 
camp was soon garnished in the same manner as our own. 
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We meant to remain at this place long enough to prepare provi- 
sions for our journey to the frontier, which as we supposed might 
occupy about amonth. Had the distance been twice as great and the 
party ten times as large, the unerring rifle of Henry Chatillon would 
have supplied meat enough for the whole within two days; we were 
obliged to remain, however, until it should be dry enough for trans- 
portation; so we erected our tent and made the other arrangements 
fora permanent camp. The California men who had no such shelter, 
contented themselves with arranging their packs on the grass around 
their fire. Inthe meantime we had nothing to do but amuse ourselves. 
Our tent was within a rod of the river, if the broad sand-beds with a 
scanty stream of water coursing here and there along their surface, 
deserve to be dignified with the name of river. The vast flat plains 
on either side were almost on a level with the sand-beds, and they were 
bounded in the distance by low, monotonous hills, parallel to the 
course of the Arkansas. All was one vast expanse of grass; there 
was no wood in view except some trees and stunted bushes upon two 
islands which rose from amid the wet sands of the river. Yet far 
from being dull and tame this boundless scene was often a wild and 
animated one; for twice a day, at sunrise and at noon, the buffalo 
came issuing from the hills, slowly advancing in their grave proces- 
sions to drink at the river. All our amusements were to be at their 
expense. It may be that after the fashion of the day, some one of 
our New-England reformers may incline to denounce such sport as 
repugnant to his notions of humanity. I need only beg him, if he 
knows how to ride and use a gun, to mount a good horse and place 
himself within sight of a band of buffalo. If he has red blood in his 
veins he will inevitably forget his principles and attack them no less 
eagerly than if they were human antagonists who had opposed his 
measures or called in question the truth of his theories; and when 
he has slain his shaggy enemy and has leisure to contemplate him, he 
will take credit to himself for having rid the earth of a hideous and 
brutish monster. Except an elephant, I have seen no animal that can 
surpass a buffalo bull in size and strength, and the world may be 
searched in vain to find any thing of a more ugly and ferocious as- 
pect. At first sight of him every feeling of sympathy vanishes ; no 
man who has not experienced it, can understand with what keen relish 
one inflicts his death wound, with what profound contentment of 
mind he beholds the gigantic savage fall. ‘The cows are much smaller 
and of a gentler appearance, as becomes their sex. While in this 
camp we ‘forbore to attack them, leaving to Henry Chatillon, who 
could better judge their fatness and good quality, the task of killing 
such as we wanted for use; but against the bulls we waged an un- 
relenting war. Thousands of them might be slaughtered without 
causing any detriment to the species, for their numbers greatly exceed 
those of the cows; it is the hides of the latter alone which are used 
for the purpose of commerce and for making the lodges of the In- 
dians; and the destruction among them is therefore altogether dispro- 
portioned. 

Our horses were tired, and we now usually hunted on foot by the 
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method called ‘approaching.’ The chase on horseback which goes 
by the name of ‘ running’ is the more violent and dashing mode of the 
two. Indeed, of all American wild sports this is the wildest. Once 
among the buffalo, the hunter, unless long use has made him familiar 
with the situation, dashes forward in utter recklessness and self-aban- 
donment. He thinks of nothing, cares for nothing but the game; 
his mind is stimulated to the highest pitch yet intensely concentrated 
on one object. Inthe midst of the flying herd where the uproar and 
the dust are thickest it never wavers fora moment; he drops the rein 
and abandons his horse to his furious career; he levels his gun, 
the report sounds faint amid the thunder of the buffalo; and when 
his wounded enemy leaps in vain fury upon him, his heart thrills with 
a feeling like the fierce delight of the battle-field. A practised and 
skilful hunter well mounted, will sometimes kill five or six cows in a 
single chase, loading his gun again and again as his horse rushes 
through the tumult. An exploit like this is quite beyond the capaci- 
ties of anovice. In attacking a small band of buffalo, or in separating 
a single animal from the herd and assailing it apart from the rest there 
is less excitement and less danger. With a bold and well-trained 
horse the hunter may ride so close to the buffalo that as they gallop 
side by side he may reach over and touch him with his hand; nor is 
there much danger in this as long as the buffalo’s strength and breath 
continue unabated ; but when he becomes tired and can no longer 
run with ease, when his tongue lolls out and the foam flies from his 
jaws, then the hunter had better keep a more respectful distance ; 
the distressed brute may turn upon him at any instant; and at the 
moment when he fires his gun he will often be attacked in a similar 
manner; the wounded buffalo springs at his enemy; the horse 
leaps violently aside; and then the hunter has need of a tenacious 
seat in the saddle, for if he is thrown to the ground there is no hope - 
for him. When he sees his attack defeated the buffalo resumes his 
flight, but if the shot be well directed he soon stops; for a few mo- 
ments he stands still, then totters and falls heavily upon the prairie. 

The chief difficulty in running buffalo, as it seems to me, is that of 
loading the gun or pistol at full gallop. Many hunters for conveni- 
ence’ sake carry three or four bullets in the mouth; the powder is 
poured down the muzzle of the piece, the bullet dropped in after it, 
the stock struck hard upon the pommel of the saddle and the work 
is done. The danger of this method is obvious, should the blow on 
the pommel fail to send the bullet home, or should the latter in the 
act of aiming, start from its place and roll toward the muzzle, the gun 
would probably burst in discharging. Many a shattered hand and 
worse casualties beside have been the result of such an accident. 
To obviate it, some hunters make use of a ramrod, usually hung by 
a string from the neck, but this materially increases the difficulty of 
loading. The bows and arrows which the Indians use in running 
buffalo have many advantages over fire-arms, and even white men 
occasionally employ them. 

The danger of the chase arises not so much from the onset of the 
wounded animal as from the nature of the ground which the hunter 
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must ride over. The prairie does not always present a smooth, level 
and uniform surface ; very often it is broken with hills and hollows, 
intersected by ravines, and in the remoter parts studded by the stiff 
wild sage bushes. The most formidable obstructions, however, are 
the burrows of wild animals, wolves, badgers and particularly prairie- 
dogs; the ground for avery great extent is frequently honey-combed 
with the holes of the latter. Inthe blindness of the chase the hunter 
rushes over it unconscious of danger ; his horse at full career, thrusts 
his leg deep into one of the burrows; the bone snaps like a pipe- 
stem, the rider is hurled forward to the ground and probably killed. 
Yet accidents in buffalo running happen less frequently than one 
would suppose; in the recklessness of the chase, the hunter enjoys 
all the impunity of a drunken man, and may ride in safety over gul- 
lies and declivities, where, should he attempt to pass in his sober 
senses he would infallibly break his neck. 

The method of ‘approaching’ has many advantages over that of 
‘running ;’ in the former, one neither breaks down his horse nor en- 
dangers his own life; instead of yielding to excitement he must be 
cool, collected and watchful; he must understand the buffalo, ob- 
serve the features of the country and the course of the wind, and be 
well skilled moreover in using the rifle.. The buffalo are strange 
animals; sometimes they are so stupid and infatuated that a man 
may walk up to them in full sight on the open prairie, and even shoot 
several of their number before the rest will think it necessary to re- 
treat. Again at another moment they will be so shy and wary, that 
in order to approach them the utmost skill, experience and judgment 
are necessary. Kit Carson, I believe, stands preéminent in running 
buffalo ; in approaching, no man living can bear away the palm from 
Henry Chatillon. 

The wide, flat sand-beds of the Arkansas, as the reader will re- 
member, lay close by the side of our camp. While we were lying 
on the grass after dinrer, smoking, conversing, or laughing at Téte 
Rouge, one of us wouiu look up and observe, far out on the plains 
beyond the river, certain black objects slowly approaching. He 
would inhale a parting whiff from the pipe, then rising lazily, take 
his rifle, which leaned against the cart, throw over his shoulder the 
strap of his pouch and powder-horn, and with his moccasins in his 
hand, walk quietly across the sand toward the opposite side of the 
river. This was very easy; for though the sands were about a 
quarter of a mile wide, the water was nowhere more than two feet 
deep. The farther bank was about four or five feet high, and quite 
perpendicular, being cut away by the water in spring; tall grass 
grew along its edge. Putting it aside with his hand, and cautiously 
looking through it, the hunter can discern the huge shaggy back of 
the buffalo slowly swaying to and fro, as with his clumsy swinging 
gait he advances towards the water. The buffalo have regular paths 
by which they come down to drink. Seeing at a glance along which 
of these his intended victim is moving, the hunter crouches under 
the bank to within fifteen or twenty yards, it may be, of the point 
where the path enters the river. Here he sits down quietly on the 
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sand. Listening intently, he hears the heavy, monotonous tread of 
the approaching bull. He sets the hair-trigger of his rifle. The 
moment after, he sees a motion among the long weeds and grass 
just at the spot where the path is channelled through the bank. A 
huge black head is thrust out, the horns just visible amid the mass 
of shaggy and tangled mane. Half sliding, half plunging, down 
comes the buffalo upon the river-bed below. He steps out in full 
sight upon the sands. Just before him a runnel of water is gliding, 
and he bends his head to drink. You may hear the water as it gur- 
gles with hollow sound down his capacious throat. He raises his 
head, and the drops trickle from his wet beard. He stands with an 
air of stupid abstraction, unconscious of the lurking danger. Noise- 
lessly the hunter cocks his rifle. As he sits upon the sand, his knee 
is raised, and his elbow rests upon it, that he may level his heavy 
weapon with a steadier aim. The stock is at his shoulder; his eye 
ranges along the barrel. Still he is in no haste to fire. Now the 
bull, with slow deliberation, begins his march over the sands to the 
other side. He advances his fore-leg, and as he does so he exposes 
to view a small spot, denuded of hair, just behind the point of his 
shoulder; upon this the hunter brings the sights of his rifle to bear ; 
lightly and delicately his finger presses the hair-trigger. Quick as 
thought the spiteful crack of the rifle responds to his slight touch, 
and instantly in the middle of the bare spot appears a small red dot. 
The buffalo shivers; death has overtaken him, he cannot tell from 
whence ; still he does not fall, but walks heavily forward, as if no- 
thing had happened. Yet before he has advanced half a dozen rods 
out upon the sand, you see him stop; he totters; his knees bend 
under him, and his head sinks forward to the ground. Scarcely has 
he done so, when his whole vast bulk sways to one side; he rolls 
over on the sand, and with a scarcely perceptible struggle yields up 
his life. The hunter steps forward and looks upon the inanimate 
pile of flesh and bones, hides, tendons and matted hair. At the 
slightest touch of his fore-finger those gigantic limbs were paralyzed, 
that mountain of flesh reeled and fell prostrate. 

Waylaying the buffalo in this manner, and shooting them as they 
come to water, is the easiest and laziest method of hunting them. 
They may also be approached by crawling up ravines or behind 
hills, or even over the open prairie. This is often surprisingly easy ; 
but at other times, and under other circumstances, it requires the ut- 
most skill of the most experienced hunter. Henry Chatillon was a 
man of extraordinary strength and hardihood ; but I have seen him 
return to camp quite exhausted with his efforts, his limbs scratched 
and wounded, and his buck-skin dress stuck full of the thorns of the 
prickly-pear, among which he had been crawling. Sometimes he 
would lay flat upon his face, and drag himself along in this position 
for many rods together. 

On the second day of our stay at this place, Henry went out for 
an afternoon hunt. Shaw and I remained in camp, until, observing 
some bulls approaching the water upon the other side of the river, 
we crossed over to attack them. They were so near, however, that 
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betore we could get under cover of the bank our appearance as we 
walked over the sands alarmed them. Turning round before com- 
ing within gun-shot, they began to move off to the right in a direc- 
tion parallel tothe river. I climbed up the bank and ran after them. 
They were walking swiftly, and before I could come within gun-shot 
distance they slowly wheeled about and faced toward me. Before 
they had turned far enough to see me I had fallen flat on my face. 
l’or a moment they stood and stared at the strange object upon the 
grass ; then turning away, again they walked on as before; and I 
rising immediately, ran once more in pursuit. Again they wheeled 
about, and again I fell prostrate. Repeating this three or four times, 
I came at length within a hundred yards of the fugitives, and as I 
saw them turning again, I sat down and levelled my rifle. The one 
in the centre was the largest I had ever seen. I shot him behind 
the shoulder. His two companions ran off. He attempted to fol- 
low, but soon came to a stand, and at length lay down as quietly as 
an ox chewing the cud. Cautiously approaching him, I saw by his 
dull and jelly-like eye that he was dead. 

When I began the chase, the prairie was almost tenarttless ; but a 
great multitude of buffalo had suddenly thronged upon it, and look- 
ing up, I saw within fifty rods a heavy, dark column stretching to 
the right and left as far as I could see. I walked toward them. My 
approach did not alarm them in the least. The column itself con- 
sisted almost entirely of cows and calves, but a great many old bulls 
were ranging about the prairie on its flank, and as I drew near they 
faced toward me with such a shaggy and ferocious look that I thought 
it best to proceed no farther. Indeed I was already within close 
rifle-shot of the column, and I sat down on the ground to watch their 
movements. Sometimes the whole would stand still, their heads all 
facing one way; then they would trot forward, as if by a common 
impulse, their hoofs and horns clattering together as they moved. I 
soon began to hear at a distance on the left the sharp reports of a 
rifle, again and again repeated; and not long after, dull and heavy 
sounds succeeded, which I recognised as the familiar voice of Shaw’s 
double-barreled gun. When Henry’s rifle was at work there was 
always meat to be brought in. I went back across the river for a 
horse, and returning, I reached the spot where the hunters were 
standing. A dark mass of buffalo were visible on the distant prairie. 
The living had retreated from the ground, but about a dozen car- 
cases were scattered in various directions. Henry, knife in hand, 
was stooping over a dead cow, cutting away the best and fattest of 
the meat. 

When Shaw left me he had walked down for some distance under 
the river-bank to find another bull. At length he saw the plains 
covered with a host of buffalo, and soon after he heard the crack of 
Henry’s rifle. Ascending the bank, he crawled through the grass, 
which for a rod or two from the river was very high and rank. He 
had not crawled far before to his astonishment he saw Henry stand- 
ing erect upon the prairie, almost surrounded by the buffalo. Henry 
was in his appropriate element. Nelson on the deck of the ‘ Victory,’ 
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Ronaparts at the head of his army, handily felt a prouder sense of 
mastery than he. Quite unconscious that any one was looking at 
him, he stood at the full height of his tall, strong figure, one hand 
resting upon his side, and the other arm leaning carelessly on the 
muzzle of his rifle. His eye was ranging over the singular assem- 
blage around him. Now and then he would select such a cow as 
suited him, level his rifle, and shoot her dead; then quietly reload- 
ing his piece, he would resume his former position. The buffalo 
seemed no more to regard his presence than if he were one of them- 
selves ; the bulls were bellowing and butting at each other, or else 
rolling about in the dust. A dozen buffalo would gather about the 
carcass of a dead cow, snuffing at her wounds; and sometimes they 
would come behind those that had not yet fallen, and endeavor to 
push them from the spot. Now and then some old bull would 
face toward Henry with an air of stupid amazement, but none seemed 
inclined to attack or fly from him. For some time Shaw lay among 
the grass, looking in surprise at this extraordinary sight; at length 
he crawled cautiously forward, and spoke in a low voice to Henry, 
who told him to rise and come on. Still the buffalo showed no sign 
of fear; they remained gathered about their dead companions. Henry 
had already killed as many cows as we wanted for use, and Shaw, 
kneeling behind one of the carcasses, shot five bulls before the rest 
thought it necessary to disperse. 

The frequent stupidity and infatuation of the buffalo seems the 
more remarkable from the contrast it offers to their wildness and 
wariness at other times. Henry knew all their peculiarities; he 
had studied them as a scholar studies his books, and he derived quite 
as much pleasure from the occupation. The buffalo were a kind of 
companions to him, and, as he said, he never felt alone when they 
were about him. He took great pride in his skillin hunting. Henry 
was one of the most modest men living; yet in the manly : simplicity 
and frankness of his character it was quite clear that he looked upon 
his preéminence in this respect as a thing too palpable and well- 
established ever to be disputed; whatever may have been his esti- 
mate of his own skill, it was rather below than above that which 
others placed upon it. The only time that I ever saw a shade of 
scorn darken his open countenance was when two volunteer soldiers, 
who had just killed a buffalo for the first time, undertook to instruct 
him as to the best method of ‘approaching.’ To borrow an illustra- 
tion from an opposite side of life, an Eton-boy might as well have 
sought to enlighten Porson on the formation of a Greek verb, or a 
Fleet-street shop-keeper to instruct Beau Brummel concerning a 
point of etiquette. Henry always seemed to think that he had a 
sort of prescriptive right to the buffalo and to look upon them as some- 
thing belonging peculiarly to himself. Nothing excited his indizna- 
tion so much as any wanton destruction committed among the cows, 
and in his view shooting a calf was a cardinal sin. 

Henry Chatillon and ,T¢te Rouge were of the same age; that is, 
about thirty. Henry w as twice as large and fully six times as strong 
as Téte Rouge. Henry’s face was roughened by winds and storms ; 
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Téte Rouge’s was bloated by sherry-cobblers and brandy-toddy. 
Henry talked of Indians and buffalo; Téte Rouge of theatres and 
oyster-cellars. Henry had led a life of hardship and privation; 
Téte Rouge never had a whim which he would not gratify at the first 
moment he was able. Henry moreover was the most disinterested 
man I ever saw; while Téte Rouge, though equally good-natured in 
his way, cared for nobody but himself. Yet we would not have lost 
him on any account; he admirably served the purpose of a jester 
in a feudal castle ; our camp would have been lifeless without him. 
For the past week he had fattened in a most amazing manner; and, 
indeed, this was not at all surprising, since his appetite was most inor- 
dinate. He was eating from morning till night; half the time he 
would be at work cooking some private repast for himself, and he 
paid a visit to the coffee-pot eight or ten times a day. His rueful 
and disconsolate face became jovial and rubicund, his eyes stood out 
like a lobster’s, and his spirits, which before were sunk to the depths 
of despondency, were now elated in proportion; all day he was 
singing, whistling, laughing and telling stories. Being mortally 
afraid of Jim Gurney, he kept close in the neighborhood of our tent. 
As he had seen an abundance of low dissipated life, and had a con- 
siderable fund of humor, his anecdotes were extremely amusing, es- 
pecially since he never hesitated to place himself in a ludicrous point 
of view, provided he could raise a laugh by doing so. Téte Rouge, 
however, was sometimes rather troublesome ; he had an inveterate 
habit of pilfering provisions at all times of the day. He set ridicule 
at utter defiance ; and being without a particle of self-respect, he 
would never have given over his tricks, even if they had drawn upon 
him the scorn of the whole party. Now and then, indeed, some- 
thing worse than laughter fell to his share; on these occasions he 
would exhibit much contrition, but half an hour after we would 
generally observe him stealing round to the box at the back of the 
cart and slyly making off with the provisions which Delorier had laid 
by for supper. He was very fond of smoking; but having no to- 
bacco of his own, we used to provide him with as much as he wanted, 
a small piece at a time. At first we gave him half a pound toge- 


ther; but this experiment proved an entire failure. for he invariably ° 


lost not only the tobacco, but the knife entrusted to him for cutting 
it, and a few minutes after he would come to us with many apologies 
and beg for more. 

We had been two days at this camp, and some of the meat was 
nearly fit for transportation, when a tremendous storm came sud- 
denly upon us. About sunset the whole sky grew as black as ink, 
and the long grass at the river’s edge bent and rose mournfully with 
the first gusts of the approaching hurricane. Munroe and his two 
companions brought their guns and placed them under cover of our 
tent. Having no shelter for themselves, they built a fire of drift- 
wood that might have defied a cataract, and wrapped in their buffalo- 
robes, sat down on the ground around it to bide the fury of the 
storm. Delorier ensconced himself under the cover of the cart. 
Shaw and I, together with Henry and Téte Rouge, crowded into 
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the little tent ; but first of all the dried meat was piled together and 
well protected by buffalo-robes pinned firmly to the ground. About 
nine o’clock the storm broke, amid absolute darkness; it blew a 
gale, and torrents of rain roared over the boundless expanse of open 
prairie. Our tent was filled with mist and spray, beating through 
the canvass and saturating every thing with. We could only dis- 
tinguish each other at short intervals by the dazzling flash of light- 
ning which displayed the whole wild waste around us with its momen- 
tary glare. We had our fears for the tent; but for an hour or two 
it stood fast, until at length the cap gave way before a furious blast ; 
the pole tore through the top, and in an instant we were half suffo- 
cated by the cold and dripping folds of the canvass, which fell down 
upon us. Seizing upon our guns, we placed them erect, in order to 
lift the saturated cloth above our heads. In this agreeable situation, 
involved among wet blankets and buffalo-robes, we spent many hours 
of the night, during which the storm would not abate for a moment, 
but pelted down above our heads with merciless fury. Before long 
the ground beneath us became saturated with moisture, and the water 
gathered there in a pool two or three inches deep ; so that for a con- 
siderable part of the night we were partially immersed in a cold 
bath. In spite of all this, Téte Rouge’s flow of spirits did not de- 
sert him for an instant; he laughed, whistled and sung in defiance 
of the storm, and that night he paid off the long arrears of laughter 
which he owed us. While we lay in silence, enduring the infliction 
with what philosophy we could muster, Téte Rouge, who was in- 
toxicated with animal spirits, was cracking jokes at our expense by 
the hour together. At about three o ‘clock in the morning, ‘ prefer- 
ring the tyranny of the open night’ to such a wretched shelter, we 
crawled out from beneath the fallen canvass. The wind had abated, 
but the rain fell steadily. The fire of the California men still blazed 
amid the darkness, and we joined them as they sat around it. We 
made ready some hot coffee by way of refreshment ; but when some 
of the party sought to replenish their cups, it was found that Téte 
Rouge, having disposed of his own share, had privately abstracted 
the coffee-pot and drank up the rest of the contents out of the spout. 
In the morning to our great joy, an unclouded sun rose upon the 
prairie. We presented a rather laughable appearance, for the cold 
and clammy buckskin saturated with water, clung fast to every man’s 
limbs ; the light wind and the warm sunshine soon dried them again, 
and then we were all encased in armor of intolerable rigidity. Roam- 
ing all day over the prairie and shooting two or three bulls were 
scarcely enough to restore the stiffened leather to its usual pliancy. 
Beside Henry Chatillon, Shaw and I were the only hunters in the 
party; Munroe this morning made an attempt to run a buffalo, but 
his horse could not come up to the game; Shaw went out with him, 
and being better mounted soon found himself in the midst of the 
herd. Seeing nothing but cows and calves around him, he checked 
his horse ; an old bull came galloping on the open prairie at some 
distance behind, and turning his horse, Shaw rode across his path in 
front of him, levelling his gun as he passed and shooting him through 
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the shoulder into the heart. The heavy bullets of Shaw’ 8 double 
barrelled gun made wild work wherever they struck. 

A great flock of buzzards were usually soaring about a few trees 
that stood on the island just below ourcamp. Throughout the whole 
of yesterday we had noticed an eagle among them, to-day he was 
still there ; and Téte Rouge declaring that he would kill the bird of 
America, borrowed Delorier’s gut and set out on his unpatriotic mis- 
sion. As might have been expected the eagle suffered no great harm 
at his hands; he soon returned, saying that he could not find him, 
but had shot a buzzard instead. Being required to produce the bird 
in proof of his assertion, he said he believed that he was not quite 
dead, but he must be hurt from the swiftness with which he flew off. 

‘If you want,’ said Téte Rouge, ‘1’ll goand get one of his feathers, 
1 knocked off plenty of them when I shot him.’ 

Just opposite our camp, was another island covered with bushes, 
and behind it was a deep pool of water while two or three consid- 
erable streams coursed over the sand not far off. I was bathing at 
this place in the afternoon when a white wolf, larger than the largest 
Newfoundland dog, ran out from behind the point of the island and 
galloped leisurely over the sand not half a stone’s throw distant. I 
could plainly see his red eyes and the bristles about his snout; he 
was an ugly scoundrel with a bushy tail, large head and a most re- 
pulsive countenance. Having neither rifle to shoot nor stone to pelt 
him with, | was looking eagerly after some missile for his benefit, 
when the report of a gun came from the camp and the ball threw up 
the sand just beyond him ; at this he gave a slight jump and stretched 
away so swiftly that he soon dwindled iuto a mere speck on the dis- 
tant sand-beds. The number of carcasses that by this time were lying 
about the prairie all round us, summoned the wolves from every quar- 
ter; the spot where Shaw and Henry had hunted together soon 
became their favorite resort, for here about a dozen dead buffalo were 
fermenting under the hot sun. I used often to go over the river and 
watch them at their meal; by lying under the bank it was easy to 
get a full view of them. Three different kinds were present; there 
were the white wolves and the grey wolves, both extremely large, 
and beside these the small prairie wolves, not much bigger than 
spaniels. They would howl and fight a dozen at a time around a 
single carcass, yet they were so watchful, and their senses so acute, 
that I never was able to craw! within a fair shooting distance; when- 
ever I attempted it, they woyld all scatter at once and glide silently 
away through the tall grass. The air above this spot was always full 
of buzzards or black vultures; whenever the wolves left a carcass 
they would descend upon it and cover it so densely that a rifle bullet 
shot at random among the gormandizing crowd would generally 
strike down two or three of them. These birds would now be sail- 
ing by scores just above our camp, their broad black wings seeming 
half transparent as they expanded them against the bright sky. The 
wolves and the buzzards thickened about us with every hour, and two 
or three eagles also came in to the feast. I killed a bull within rifle-shot 
of the camp; that night the wolves made a fearful howling close at 
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hand, and in the morning the carcass was completely hollowed out 
by these voracious feeders. 

After we had remained four days at this camp we prepared to 
leave it. We had for our own part about five hundred pounds of 
dried meat, and the California men had prepared some three hundred 
more; this consisted of the fattest and choicest parts of eight or 
nine cows, a very small quantity only being taken from each and the 
rest abandoned to the wolves. The pack animals were laden, the 
horses were saddled and the mules harnessed to the cart. Even 
Téte Rouge was ready at last, and slowly moving from the ground, 
we resumed our journey eastward. When we had advanced about 
a mile Shaw missed a valuable hunting-knife and turned back in search 
of it, thinking that he had left it at the camp. He approached the 
place cautiously, fearful that Indians might be lurking about, for a 
deserted camp is dangerous to return to. He saw no enemy, but the 
scene was a wild and dreary one; the prairie was overshadowed 
by dull, leaden clouds, for the day was dark and lowering. The ashes 
of the fires were still smoking by the river side; the grass around 
them was trampled down by men and horses, and strewn with bones, 
pieces of meat, fragments of hide and all the litter of acamp. Our 
departure had been a gathering signal to the birds and beasts of prey ; 
Shaw assured me that literally dozens of wolves were prowling about 
the smouldering fires while multitudes more were roaming over the 
prairie around ; they all fled as he approached, some running over 
the sand-beds and some over the grassy plains. The vultures in 
great clouds were soaring overhead and the dead bull near the camp 
was completely blackened by the flock that had alighted upon it; 
they flapped their broad wings and stretched upward their crested 
heads and long skinny necks, fearing to remain, yet reluctant to leave 
their disgusting feast. As he searched about the fires he saw the 
wolves seated on the distant hills waiting for his departure. Having 
looked in vain for his knife, he mounted again and left the wolves 
and the vultures to banquet freely upon the carrion of the hunting- 
camp. 
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O we may gather riches, cull content 
Within the pleasant garden of the heart, 

If ’neath its blooming shades no monument, 
Sacred to all the forms of worldly art, 

Claims the first offerings of the opening year, 
Its summer fulness and its autumn wealth. 

If, when the gay and fragrant flowers appear 
In glad profusion, bringing joy and health, 

No careless hand shall pluck them to adorn 
The shrine where Pleasure’s heartless votary kneels; 

No thoughtless footstep crush them in the morn 
Ere glowing day their every charm reveals. 

Then culture well this garden ; it will bloom 

To light your pathway to the silent tomb. 
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Ou, I have dreamed of Beauty! 
When soft sleep 
Hath thrown its magic mantle o’er my soul, 
Bright forms, like white clouds, o’er my vision steal, 
Lovely as Fancy pictures angel-throngs, 
That glide through Heaven. 


Yes, I have dreamed of Beauty ; 
But all in vain my pencil hath been grasped, 
To give those spirit-visions graphic life ; 
And like a sorrowing child, I turn and weep, 
That [have not an artist's Heaven-taught hand, 
That I may trace the trembling lines of light, 
Or fling the mellow-shadowing of dreams 
O’er the weak copy, whose original is hung, 
In my heart’s gallery. 


A pen of gold 
Waits near me; but when it would define 
Those beauties that my pencil fails to trace, 
It only giveth to the eager eye, 
An outline dim — leaving to Fancy’s hand, 
The finer touches and the softer tints, 
With the more glorious sunlight. 


Yet have I still dreamed on! 
Day and night, I have seen glorious eyes, 
Whose lightning pierced into my very soul, 
Or in the calmer moods of sleeping thought, 
Have bowed beneath the gentler glance of love, 
Until my heart was drunken as with wine ; 
I have seen lips whose beauty could compare, 
So strange their charm, with nothing but themselves ; 
And cheeks, which even Sleep would blush 
To liken to the leaves of the June rose: 
I have seen brows whose whiteness would compare 
With virgin marble, but there was a warmth, 
The very stone would envy had it heart ; 
And I have dreamed of clustering hair that stole 
Light from the sun, to fling amid its silk, 
Until the sun grew dim. 


All this — all this ; 
Yet in the wildest visions sleep hath brought, 
Have I not seen such loveliness as now. 
Enpymion! Ideal of all ages! 
Nature in forming thee so beautiful, 
So like a god, expended all her powers. 
Flinging o’er thee a Heaven of dazzling charms, 
Which by division might have clothed a world, 
And fashioned beings fair as sunset smiles! 
Thus didst thou sleep on Latmos; thus thy lips, 
That mock comparison, half oped in smiles: 


EXQUISITE PICTURE F DIAN AND ENDYMION, PAINTED BY COLE OF PORTLAND. 
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And thus thy brow, as marble would become 
If warmed by love, lay hidden half beneath 


That clustering hair, that robbed the golden sun 
To clothe itself. 


What were thy visions, sleeper? 
Did the green trees that whispered to the winds, 
Speak to thy soul of mysteries wild and strange? 
Or did the lake, whose heart throbbed ’neath the moon, 
As a fair girl’s beneath her lover's glance, 
Lull thee with music like thine own heart’s voice ? 
Or the wild flowers, whose perfume wooed the breeze 
To bear it onward in its mighty arms, 
Over the mossy rocks and o'er the lake. 
And through those wild old woods, bring to thee dreams 
Of fragrant sunlight in Italia’s clime, 
Where the rich grape is pressed for maddening wine, 
And birds know not of silence? 


Oh no! within that heart, 
Beating beneath an humble shepherd's garb, 
There is a fire that burneth ever more, 
As if the great Apo.io, had looked down 
With noonday glance, into its very depths, 
Kindling, while he revealed, the slumbering hopes, 
And mystic thoughts, that fed wild Passion there. 
He was no longer man! feeling the god within, 
His mighty will o’erleaped the human thought, 
Until he was allied to the Divine ; 
Lifting himself above himself, toward Heaven, 
And sinking earth beneath him! 


The moon was o’er him, 
Flooding the atmosphere with silver rain ; 
While her charioteer, Latona’s daughter, 
Who had repelled each shaft from Cupid’s bow, 
Defied and mocked the god-like power of love ; 
And scorned the gentle passion in her nymphs, 
The cold Dian, before invincible, 
Thus saw Enpymyon ; and seeing, loved him! 
She clasped with her own hand the golden chain, 
That made her evermore a slave to love. 
Beauty triumphant! conqueror of hearts! 
‘The mighty Jove had never power like thine! 
She left the glorious chariot of night, 
And with a silver crescent on her brow, 
She stood beside him, human in her form, 
A goddess in her nature and her love. 
She bent above him; and the breathing lips, 
Never by mortal or immortal kissed, 
She laid upon Enpymion’s in that hour. 
Latmos was hollowed thus! 


Thou Artist! thank thy Gop 
That thou dost worship Beauty Dran like! 
That he has placed within thy breast a heart, 
Which buildeth for itself its own fair world, 
And Genius that can give thy visions birth, 
Revealing things by other eyes unseen. 
Thank Hr» that thou dost worship Beauty thus ! 
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Its principle, unchanging as the heavens, 
Ever and every where remains the same; 
And he who hath conceived the beautiful 
Within the spirit-chambers of his breast, 
Hath imaged there an ever-quenchless ray, 
Of Gon’s divinity ! 

Portland, October, 1848. 


THE COMMENTATORS OF SHAKSPERE. 


An edition of Shakspere translated into French by La Tourneur 
in 1766, and praised by Johnson as being a very creditable perform- 
ance, seems to have altogether escaped the observation or remark of 
the numerous latter-day Shaksperian annotators, although many a 
useful hint might have been taken from the foreigner’s comments, 
some of which are exceedingly clever, evincing a critical sagacity far 
beyond that of a mere translator. 

For instance, in the scene immediately after Hamlet’s famous soli- 
loquy, when Ophelia returns his presents, ‘ Rich gifts wax poor, when 
givers prove unkind,’ he exclaims: ‘ Ha, ha! are you honest ?’ 

Now, as his preceding language toward her had been tender and 
respectful, these words, and the remainder of the scene, betoken some 
extraordinary disturbance in his mind, not satisfactorily accounted for 
by previous commentators. It will be remembered that Polonius and 
the King, and, ‘ pity ’t is, ’t is true,’ Ophelia, have been plotting against 
Hamlet to discover if his distemper proceed from love : she remains 
in the room, with a book in her hand, pretendedly engaged in reading, 
while they withdraw for the purpose of listening. Hamlet enters, 
finishes his soliloquy without noticing Ophelia, and then, when aware 
of her presence, addresses her, as I before remarked, with gentleness, 
and is evidently prepared to act as would become a polished prince 
in such company ; when (according to La Tourneur,) he discovers her 
father and the King on the watch. ‘ Ha, ha!’ is his exclamation ; 
then he abruptly puts to her the question, ‘ Are you honest?’ Now 
read the remainder of the scene, and mark the difference of language 
and manner: hear him ask, ‘ Where’s your father ? and to her false 
reply ‘ At home, my lord,’ hear him talk at Polonius, ‘ Let the doors 
be shut upon him, that he may play the fool no where but in ’s own 
house.’ 

It is almost a literal version, consequently the translator is occasion- 
ally led into funny expressions. In Henry IV. Falstaff always ad- 
dresses Prince Hal as ‘ Petit Henri.’ The greatest stumbling block 
to the Frenchman, however, is the well-known ‘that from a shelf the 
precious diadem stole and put it in his pocket’ of Hamlet, which he 
does not dare to give literally, but renders it ‘ Quia surpris lachement 
le precieux diadé me dans la cassette oti il ‘tait renfermé, et l’a caché 
sous son manteau.’ a last words mystified him, as well they might. 
In Macbeth, ‘ Out, out, brief candle!’ is translated into ‘ Finis, finis, 
court flambeau !’ But these literal ‘renderings’ are perhaps less ob- 
jectionable than the text as displayed under the hands of some of 
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their free translators. Some years ago I attended a representation of 
the play of Hamlet by a French company. It was what is called 
a ‘liberal’ translation. I cannot now recollect whether it was |)ucis’ 
or the work of another translator since his time; but this I do re- 
member, that Hamlet continually carried about with him a small urn 
containing his father’s ashes, and on entering, his first exclamation was, 
‘ Mon respectable pére !’ 

But we need not go to France for Shaksperian blunders. Pope 
betrayed a want of both sagacity and honesty in his note to the beau- 
tiful description of Falstaff’s death, by Hostess Quickly, in the second 
act of Henry V. ‘Nay sure, he’s not in hell; he’s in Arthur’s bo- 
som, if ever man went to Arthur's bosom. He made a finer end, and 
went away, an it had been any Christom child; a’ parted even just 
between twelve and one, even at the turning o’ th’ tide; for after I 
saw him fumble with the sheets, and play with the flowers, and smile 
upon his finger’s end, I knew there was but one way; for his nose 
was as sharp as a pen, and a’ babbled of green fields.’ 

In the first folio it reads ‘ and a table of green fields.’ Pope re- 
marks that these words are not in the old quartos; that ‘ this nonsense 
got into the first folio by a pleasant mistake of the stage-editors, who 
printed from the common piece-meal written parts in the play-house. 
A table was here directed to be brought in (it being a scene in a tavern 
where they drink at parting) and the direction crept into the text from 
the margin. Greenfield was the name of the Property-man at that 
time, who furnished implements. etc. for the actors!’ Luckily for 
the text, Theobald, doubting Pope’s infallibility as a commentator, as 
well as the existence of Mr. Greenfield the property-man, cleverly hit 
upon the admirable reading as it now int 

In Henry IV., Act IV., Scene IIL, we find Prince Hal and Falstaff 
on the field of battle at Shrewsbury, conversing thus : 


‘Fars. I have paid Percy ; I have made him sure. 
‘Paince. He is, indeed, and living to kill thee. I prithee lend me thy sword. 
‘FAs. 


Nay, Hal, if Percy be alive, thou get’st not my sword; but take my pistol, if thou 
wilt. 


‘Prince. Give it me: what, is it in the case? 

‘FAs. Ay, Hal, ’t is hot; there’s what will sack acity. 
(The Prince draws out a bottle of sack.) 

‘Prince. What, i’st a time to jest and dally now? 


(Throws it at him, and exit.) 
‘ Fats. Well. if Percy be alive,I’ll pierce him. If he do come in my way, so; if he do 
not, if I come in his willingly, let him make acarbonado of me.’ 


Thus read the modern editions and the first folio. The quartos 
have it, ‘If Percy be alive, Ill pierce him if he do come in my way, 
so :’ 

Mr. Knight, although pledged to the folio, deserts it in this instance, 
and observes the punctuation of the quartos, solely that he may adopt 
the monstrous suggestion of Dr. Johnson and Zachary Jackson; all 
three of them supposing that the word ‘so’ relates to some action or 
by-play of Falstaff with his bottle of sack, such as thrusting the point 
of his sword into the cork! And Dyce, in remarking upon the ab- 
surdity of Knight’s reading, takes it for granted that the punctuation 


of the folio and the modern editions is correct, and that when Falstaff 
VOL, XXXII. 67 
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says: ‘If he do come in my way,so:’ he means by ‘so,’ so be tt, and 
refers Mr. Knight to the latter part of the soliloquy, whote the word 

‘so’ is used in that or a similar sense. But from La Tourneur we 
get the proper punctuation, and the true reading: 

‘Si Percy est en vie, je le percerai* Oui, s’il se trouve dans 
mon chemin. Car, si je me trouve dans le sien, de mon bon gyré, 
je consens qu’il fasse de moi un hachis.’ 

Now carry out his idea in the words of the text, which is done by 
this punctuation : 

‘lf Percy be alive, I’ll pierce him if he do come in my way: 
so, if he do not, if | come in his willingly, let him make a‘carbonado 
of me. I like not such grinning honor as Sir Walter hath; give me 
life: which if I can save, so; if not, honor comes unlooked for, and | 
there ’s an end.’ 

Macbeth has been a great sufferer under the commentators. Even 
the witches come in for their share — viz: 











‘Frrst WITcH. Thrice the brindled cat hath mewed. 
‘Seconp WitcH. Thrice; and once the hedge-pig whined. eq 
‘Tuirp WITCH. Hark her cries! ’T is time, ’tis time.’ 


They are no doubt waiting forthe three corresponding whines of the 
hedge-pig, who, according to the second witch, has favored them only 
once, when the last witch announces the second and third demonstra- 
tions, by ‘ Hark her cries! ’T is time, ’t is time.’ 

Nearly all the editions read ‘ Harper’ or ‘ Harpier cries,’ and the 
different commentators take their pleasure in explaining who Harper 
is or was. One says it means, and should be written, ‘ Harpy.’ 
Another, that Harper was the name of a familiar spirit. Upton de- 
clares that i it isa dog’s name ; that one of Acteon’s hounds was named 
Harpalus, and that Shakspere showed his great knowledge in anti- 
quity, in making the dog give signal ; and cites Theocritus, Apollo- 
nius, Ovid and Virgil in explanation. Zachary Jackson, with the 
observation that the copyist who wrote from the recitation of another 
person might easily have mistaken ‘ Harper cries’ for ‘ Hark her cries,’ 
gives the reading as above quoted. 

Again, Macbeth says to the ghost of Banquo: 


COME. 


‘ And dare me to the desert with thy sword ; 
If trembling l inhabit then, 
Protest me the baby of a girl.’ 


What can be more Shaksperian than the passage thus quoted from 
the first folio. ‘If I, cowardlike, keep within doors, when you dare 
me to open combat.’ And yet almost every commentator has had ‘a 
shy’ at it, forgetting that Shakspere, who was allowed to have some 
Latin, knew that /adere is ‘to keep’ as well as ‘to have’ —in se habere, 
to keep oneself within. Pope says it should be ‘inhibit then ;’ 
Stevens, ‘inhibit thee.’ Johnson thinks ‘inhabit’ quite as good as 
‘inhibit,’ but rather than not suggest something, proposes ‘ evade 





* FaustaF¥ dit ceci tout haut et par bravade, tandis que le Prince l’entend ; ensuite il baisse le 
ton. 
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it;’ and another would have it, ‘if trembling | exhibit.’ At all events, 
the absurd ‘ emendations’ have been productive of considerable good 
to the reader of Shakspere undefiled ; for Horne Tooke, in allu- 
sion to the liberties taken with the word ‘inhabit,’ said: ‘ These 
dwarfish commentators are always cutting Shakspere down to their 
own size;’ and recommended a verbatim reprint of the first folio, which 
accordingly made its appearance in 1808, to the great delight of those 
who had neither money to obtain, nor opportunity to inspect the ori- 
ginal of 1623. 


In a cursory glance at the same tragedy, edited by Mr. Verplanck, 
the only original note I find, is on the line: 
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‘Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff.’ 


After saying that he agrees with Mr. Collier in allowing the text to 
remain, though the repetition of ‘ stuffed’ and ‘ stuff’ is disagreeable 
to the ear, he adds: ‘ The error, if any, lies in the last word of the 
line, which perhaps the printer mistook, having composed ‘ stuffed’ 
just before. If a conjectural emendation is required, I should sub- 
stitute ‘ perilous load.’ 
1a Had the annotator consulted Jackson, he would have met with a 
very ingenious, and in all probability the true reading : 


sc i a it AER I TS Nile Da beat ated 


‘Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous tuft, 
Which weighs upon the heart.’ 


The hissing sound of the s in the word per/ous before t, in the word 
tuft, deceived the transcriber, who wrote as another person recited, 
and having so lately written stuffe/, his ear with greater facility re- 
ceived the impression. 

In Hamlet, there is another original note, by the same Editor, to 
the following passage : 

——--‘ Now could I drink hot blood, 


And do such bitter business as the day 
Would quake to look on.’ 


iets Leia ti old ig nt 


The annotator proceeds: ‘ Bitter business.’ Thus the folio. Nine 
out of ten of the modern Editors, with Malone, follow the quartos, 
and read ‘bitter day.’ The epithet ‘ bitter’ has no clear significance 
here, as applied to day; and unless the folio-reading is adopted, as I 
think it should be, I would prefer an ingenious emendation proposed 
by Mr. E. Forrest — the better day —1i. e. better, as contrasted with 
night.’ 

Mr. Verplanck might have found high-church authority for the 
‘ingenious emendation of Mr. E. Forrest,’ Bishop Warburton hav- 
ing suggested it in his own edition, three-quarters of a century ago. 

But let us take a turn from the ‘ last of the ebb’ to the ‘ first of the 
flood,’ and look after some of those who had the earliest handling of 
the mighty poet: it will be amusing to learn from their own pens 
what each one thought of the other. We shall let Johnson loose 
upon Theobald, as a beginning ; of him the Doctor says: ‘ The ex- 
uberant excrescence of his diction I have often lopped, his triumphant 
exultation over Pope and Rowe I have sometimes suppressed, and 
his contemptible ostentation I have frequently concealed ; but I have 
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in some places shown him, as he would have shown himself, for the 
reader's diversion, that the inflited emptiness of some notes may 
justify or excuse the contraction of the rest. 

‘ Theobald, thus weak and ignorant, thus mean and faithless, thus 
petulant and ostentatious, by the good luck of having Pope for an 
enemy, has escaped, and escaped alone, from this undertaking. So 
willingly does the world support those who solicit favor against those 
who command reverence, and so easily is he praised whom no man 
can envy.’ 

Of two other ‘expounders,’ Edwards and Heath, he remarks: 
‘ The one stings like a fly, sucks a little blood, takes a gay flutter, 
and returns for more; the other bites like a viper, and would be 
glad to leave inflammation and gangrene behind him.’ Then he 
adds: ‘ They (the several commentators) have all been treated by 
me with candor(!), which they have not been careful of observing to 
one another. It is not easy to discover from what cause the acri- 
mony of a scholiast can naturally proceed: there is often found in 
commentaries a spontaneous strain of invective and contempt, more 
eager and venomous than is vented by the most furious controvertist 
in politics against those whom he is hired to defame.’ 

Theobald speculates upon his friend Pope thus: ‘ He has attacked 
Shakspeare like an unhandy slaughterman, and not lopped off the 
errors, but the poet. It is not with any secret pleasure that | so fre- 
quently animadvert on Mr. Pope as a critic; but there are provoca- 
tions which a man can never quite forget. His libels have been 
thrown out with so much inveteracy, that not to dispute whether 
they should come from a Christian, they leave it a question whether 
they could come froma man. It is certain that I am indebted to him 
for some flagrant civilities ; and I shall willingly devote a part of ‘my 
life to the honest endeavor of quitting scores: with this exception, 
however, that I will not return those civilities in his peculiar strain, 
but confine myself at least to the limits of common decency.’ 

Bishop Warburton favors us with a ‘ combat of three.’ Hear him 
speak of ‘the two attempts made by Theobald and Sir Thomas 
Hanmer to restore the text, in which they succeeded so very ill, that 


they left their author in ten times a worse condition than they found - 


him. But as it was my ill-fortune to have some accidental connec- 
tions with these two gentlemen, it will be incumbent on me to be a 
little more particular concerning them. 

‘ The one was recommended to me as a poor man, the other as a 
poor critic ; and to each of them at different times I communicated 
a great number of observations, which they managed as they saw fit, 
to the relief of their several distresses. As to Mr. Theobald, who 
wanted money, I allowed him to print what I gave him, for his own 
advantage ; and he allowed himself the liberty ‘of taking one part for 
his own, and sequestering another for the benefit, as I supposed, of 
some future edition. But as to the Oxford editor, who wanted nothing 
but what he might very well be without, the reputation of a critic, I 
could not so easily forgive him for trafficking with my papers without 
my knowledge. Where he trusts to his own sagacity, his conjectures 
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are generally absurd and extravagant, and peroren every rule of 
criticism. Though in this rage for correctiing he was not absolutely 
destitute of all art ; for having a number of my conjectures before 
him, he took as many of them as he saw fit to work upon, and by 
changing them to something he thought synonymous or similar, he 
made them his own, and so became a critic at a cheap expense. To 
conclude with them in a word, they separately possessed those two 
qualities which, more than any other, have contributed to bring the 
art of criticism into disrepute — dulness of apprehension and extra- 
vagance of conjecture.’ 

Now comes Warburton’s turn. Heath says: ‘ Mr. Warburton’s 
pretensions are pompous and solemn, calculated to raise the highest 
expectations in the reader, which were never surely before so mise- 
rably defeated by the execution. In the course of my reading I have 
never had the fortune to meet with a critical writer so peculiarly un- 
happy. The licentiousness of his criticism overleaps all bounds or 
restraint, while the slightest glitter of a heated imagination is sufh- 
cient to lead him into the most improbable conjectures, which are at 
the same time enforced by the authoritative and frequently almost 
oracular manner in which they are delivered.’ 

As to Malone, let his acts speak for him. In the year 1623 a 
monumental life-sized bust of Shakspere was erected in Stratford 
Church, immediately over his grave. Mr. Britton, in his ‘ Remarks’ 
on this bust, states that it is formed out of a block of soft stone, and 
was originally painted over in imitation of nature. The hands and 
face were of flesh color, the eyes of a light hazle, and the hair and 
beard auburn; the doublet, or coat, was scarlet, and covered with a 
loose black gown, or tabard, without sleeves ; the upper part of the 
cushion was green, the under half crimson, and the tassels gilt. 
Such appear to have been the original features of this important but 
neglected or insulted bust. After remaining in this state above one 
hundred and twenty years, Mr. John Ward, grandfather to Mrs. Sid- 
dons, caused it to be repaired, and the original colors preserved, in 
the year 1748, from the profits of the representation of Othello. 
This was a generous and apparently judicious act, and therefore very 
unlike the next alteration it was subjected to in 1793. In that year 
Mr. Malone caused the bust to be covered over with one or more 
coats of white paint, and thus at once destroyed its original charac- 
ter, and greatly injured the expression of the face. In “reference to 
this atrocious act the following stanzas were written in the album at 
Stratford Church by one of the visitors to the tomb: 

‘STRANGER, to whom this monument is shown, 
Invoke the poet’s curses on MALONE ; 


Whose meddling zeal his barbarous taste displays, 
And daubs his tomb-stone, as he marr’d his plays.’ 


Charles Lamb did not forget or forgive this desecration: ‘ The 
wretched Malone could not do worse when he bribed the sexton of 
Stratford Church to let him white-wash the painted effigy of old 
Shakspere, which stood there, in rude but lively fashion depicted, 
to the very color of the cheek, the eye, the eye-brow, hair, the very 
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dress he used to wear; the only authentic testimony we had, how- 
ever imperfect, of these curious parts and parcels of him. They 
covered him over with a coat of white paint! If I had been a jus- 
tice of peace for Warwickshire, I would have clapped both com- 
mentator and sexton fast in the stocks, for a pair of meddling, sacri- 
legious varlets. I think I see them at their work, these ‘sapient 
trouble-tombs !’ 

Boswell told D’Israeli that Stevens used frequently to amuse him- 
self by writing notes on Shakspere, under an assumed name, for the 
‘St. James Chronicle,’ purposely to mislead or entrap Malone, and 
obtain for himself an easy triumph in the next edition ; that he even 
risked his reputation as a poetical critic, by rejecting from his edition 
the poems of Shakspere, remarking for the reason that ‘ the strong- 
est act of Parliament that could be framed would fail to compel 
readers into their service ;’ and all this was said and done merely to 
spite Malone, who had taken extraordinary pains in their elucidation. 

Of these sonnets, Schlegel says, sufficient use has not been made, 
as important materials for Shakspere’ s biography. Let us see what 
that might lead to. In Sonnet XXX VII. he writes : 


‘As a decrepit father takes delight 
To see his active child do deeds of youth, 
So I, made lame by fortwne’s dearest spite, 
Take all my comfort of thy worth and truth.’ 


And again, in Sonnet LXXXIX.: 


‘Say that thou didst forsake me for some fault, 
And I will comment upon that offence : 
Speak of my lameness, and I straight will halt, 
Against thy reasons making no defence.’ 
Was Shakspere lame? ‘A question to be asked ;’ and there is 
nothing in the 1 inquiry repugnant to poetic justice, for he has made 
Julius “Ceesar deaf in his left ear. Where did he get his authority ? 


‘Loox here upon this picture, and on this.’ 


Dr. Armstrong thus comments on the stage action which accom- 
panies this passage: ‘ There is a tame impropriety, or even absurd- 
ity, in that action of Hamlet producing the two miniatures of his 
father and uncle out of his pocket. It seems more natural to sup- 
pose that Hamlet was struck with the comparison he makes between 
the two brothers, upon casting his eyes upon their pictures as they 
hang up in the apartment where the conference passes with the 
Queen. There is not only more nature, more elegance and dignity, 
in supposing it thus, but it gives occasion to more passionate and 
more e graceful action, and is of consequence likelier to be as Shak- 
spere’s imagination had conceived it.’ 

Now it is not true that Hamlet produces two miniatures : his atten- 
tion is drawn to the likeness of his uncle suspended from the neck of 
the Queen, and seizing it, he exclaims, ‘ Look here upon this picture ; ? 
then, taking his father’s miniature from his pocket, he adds, ‘and on 
this.’ Par parenthése, this brings to my recollection a remark I once 
heard respecting the extraordinary words in the same scene which 
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have puzzled all commentators, as well as the French translator with 
whem | commenced. It was suggested that the words ‘ and put it 
in his pocket’ were originally the stage direction in the margin (‘ put 
it in his pocket’) for the actor who played Hamlet to dispose of his 
father’s miniature, which he had been showing the Queen, the ghost 
being about to enter; nor is it an unreasonable suggestion. The 
plays published in Shakspere’s time are crowded with directions of 
a like nature, not only for the purpose of marking the exits and en- 
trances, but actually as instructions for by-play to the actor in ren- 
dering the stage business more effective. A play called ‘ The His- 
tory of King Leir and his Three Daughters,’ printed in 1605, will 
serve as an instance. King Leir and his old friend Perillus are at- 
tacked by a ruffian messenger despatched by one of Leir’s daugh- 
ters to waylay and murder them ; they supposing him to be a robber 
merely, offer money : 

‘Ler. If that I have will do thee any good 

I give it thee, eun with a right good will. 
take it 
Periiuvs. Here, take mine too, and wish with all my heart 


To do thee pleasure, it were twice as much. 
take his and weygh them both in his hands, 


MEss. Ile none of them, they are too light for me. 
puts them in his pocket. 
LEIR. Why then farewell,’ etc. 


These stage directions are not enclosed in brackets, as is customary 
in modern editions of plays, but are italicised merely ; so that in the 
manuscripts there could have been no distinction between the text 
and directions, excepting that the latter may have been underscored ; 
and we frequently find them at the end of the text-line. so closely 
connected, without stop, dash or comma between, or even a capital 
initial letter for distinctive mark, that it is not a little surprising that 
so few blunders have been made by the transcribers. We have an 
instance of the kind in ‘ Macbeth,’ Act 2, Scene 3: 


‘MacpurFF. Ring the alarum-bell: murther and treason! 
Banquo and DoNALBAIN! MAtcotm! awake ! 
Shake off this downy sleep, death’s counterfeit, 
And look on death itself! Up, up, and see 
The great doom’s image. MAtcotm! Banquo! 
As from your graves rise up, and walk like sprites, 
To countenance this horror! Ring the bell. 
[ Bell rings. 
Enter Lady Macbeth. 


Lapy M. What’s the business 
That such a hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The sleepers of the house? Speak! speak !’ 

Thus the text of the folios, and of those editors who preceded 
Theobald. The latter, properly excluding the words ‘ Ring the bell,’ 
comments as follows: ‘ I have ventured to throw out these last words 
as no part of the text. Macduff had said at the beginning of his 
speech, ‘ Ring the alarum-bell;’ but if the bell had rung out imme- 
diately, not a word of what he says could have been distinguished. 
‘Ring the bell, | say, was a marginal direction in the prompter’s 
book for him to order the bell to be rung the minute that Macduff 
ceases speaking. In proof of this, we may observe, that hemistich 
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ending Macduff’s speech, and that beginning Lady Macbeth’s, make 
up a complete verse. Now if ‘ Ring the bell’ had been part of the 
text, can we imagine the poet would have begun the lady’s speech 


. . © 0 
with a broken line? It should read thus: 


* MACDUFF. Matcotm! Bangvo ! 
As from your graves rise up, and walk like sprites, 
To countenance this horror! {Ring the bell. 


Enter Lady Macbeth. 
Lapy M. What's the business 
That such a hideous trumpet calls to parley,’ etc. 


No doubt the compositor overlooked the under-scoring of the 
direction in the prompter’s manuscript from which he printed, and 
‘ Ring the beil’ having a seeming congruity with the text, was intro- 
duced, with the same propriety and from the same cause as ‘ put it 
in his pocket,’ the latter garnished with an additional ‘and’ by way 
of dove-tail. Now let us return to Hamlet, and see how the text 
will stand the proposed restoration, preserving the orthography of 
the first quarto, that the stage direction may be in keeping : 

‘Hamuet. A murtherer and a villaine 
A slave that is not twentith part the tyth 
Of your precedent lord, a vice of kings, 
A cut-purse of the empire and the rule 
That trom a shelfe the precious diadem stole ! 
put it in his pocket. 


GERTRUDE. No more! 
Enter Ghost. 


HAMLET. A king of shreds and patches— 
Saue me and houer ore me with your wings 
You heauenly gards: what would your gratious figure ?’ 


Let us bear in mind, that while Hamlet is venting his contemptu- 
ous indignation upon his uncle, he has the miniature of his father in 
his hand, which should be disengaged on the entrance of the ghost. 
And let it not be objected that even had it been the proper by-play, 
no such direction would have been considered necessary ; for, as has 
been before remarked, the old plays have frequent marginal instruc- 
tions to the actor, with far less claim than the one in question; in- 
structions which were not intended for the world to see, but merely as 
useful in the ‘ business’ of the stage. And that is the reason why there 
are certain traditionary stage-tricks adopted by all the actors from the 
days of Garrick, and perhaps of Burbage, down to the present time ; 
such as the flourishing of the handkerchief at the words ‘so runs the 
world away’ of Hamlet; and-the kicking over the chair in the scene 
with his mother when the ghost enters, etc., etc.; hints or memoranda 
for which, were no doubt written on the margin of the prompter’s 
copy, and of course, for years serving as a guide for the several actors 
who might at different times appear in the character, but which were 
to a great extent, omitted when the play came to be printed. In all 
probability there was a direction for Hamlet to display his father’s 
miniature, at the words ‘ Look upon this picture and on this,’ which 
was rejected for the reason suggested ; a fate which would have also 
befallen the instruction for putting it away, had not the language in 
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which it was couched a petit larceny beenlonn in consequence of its 
close proximity to the word ‘stole,’ not to mention again the possi- 
bility of its not having been underscored, the transcriber for the press 
forgetting that although the ‘cut purse of the empire and the rule’ 
came by the crown feloniously, yet he did not secrete it, but put it on 
his head as king of Denmark. And it is worthy of note, that for the 
purpose of making room for the interpolation, they have been obliged 


in the later editions to change the order of the text, cutting it up piece- 
meal, thus: 


‘Hamer. That from a shelf the precious diadem stole 
And put it in his pocket. 
‘ GERTRUDE. No more! 
‘HaMLer. A king 
Of shreds and patches. 
Save me and hover o’er me with your wings, etc.’ 


Mr. Knight, in commenting on Dr. Armstrong’s criticism, says: ‘ It 
is remarkable that this stage practice which involved the improba- 
bility that Hamlet should have carried his uncle’s portrait about with 
him, should have been a modern innovation. In a print prefixed to 
Rowe’s Shakspere, 1709, we see Hamlet pointing to the large pic- 
tures on the arras.’ 

It has been already shown that Hamlet does not carry with him his 
uncle’s picturesbut that of his father, only. In the print referred to 
by Mr. Knight, there are two pictures on the arras, one of a male 
figure, (representing either the father or the uncle,) the other being 
so concealed by the drapery of the scene that it is impossible to say 
whether it be male or female; in all probability, it is the ‘Queen’s 
own.’ Hamlet is not represented as pointing at either of them, but 
with upraised hands, is standing in an attitude of amazement at the 
appearance of the ghost, on whose entrance he has evidently started 
from his chair which had been drawn close to the seat occupied by his 
mother; her back is toward the pictures, so that by no possibility could 
she get a glimpse of them without leaving her high backed chair : 


‘Come, come, and sit you down, you shall not budge ;’ 


and around her neck hangs a miniature, although that important fea- 
ture is wanting in the copy with which Mr. Knight in his pictorial 
edition has furnished his readers, and which, with that sole exception, 
is a facsimile of the print in Rowe’s play; a very convenient omis- 
sion in aid of his criticism. 

It just now strikes me that I am making a commentator of myself, 
and ‘in that thought yield me ;’ yet with a hope that the indulgent 
reader may not see any thing preposterous in an effort to remove what 
must be an eye-sore to all true lovers of Shakspere ; and that he will 
not turn me over to study the application of those lines, said to have 
been written on the fly-leaf of an old first folio : 


‘ Goode frende for Shakespeare’s sake forbeare 
To marre one jotte that’s written here; 
Bless’d be those that rightlie conne him, 

And curséd they, who comment on him.’ 
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FROST-WOREK. 


Wuart proof is there that Autumn, with its sheaves, 
Is such a sad and melancholy season? 
Though bilious poets mope among the leaves, 
That ’s no good reason ! 


a eg cut de inal ae a 
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Admit that leaves are yellow —so is gold, 
And so are pumpkin-pies, than which what ’s sweeter ? 
So were the curls with which Burns made so bold — 
So ’s my ‘ repeater !’ 


Say you the gusty winds forlornly sigh, 
And fill the ear with lamentable wailing ? 
Well, so do lovers when their hearts beat high — 
Yet they ’re not ailing. 


The gipsy squirrels make the pleasant wood 
To echo with their freaks and merry gambols ; 
For they delight, as all good fellows should, 
In Autumn rambles. 


The burly bees, those wanderers far and free, 
Are waxing lazy, now that summer’s over ; 
For even bees do n’t always want to be 
Living in clover. 


See from yon creaking press the fragrant must 
Foams in the vats, in circles wide and wider, 
Till mouths will water and frail mortals lust 
After new cider! 


Then strew the way with idyls and bucolics ; 

Hail to nut-gatherings and Thanksgiving musters ! 
Welcome, ye ‘ apple-bees’ and husking frolics, 
Where beauty clusters ! 






Behold, the man who toiled all Summer long 
Now takes his corn, his turnips and his honey, 

And wending city-wise, amid the throng 

Swaps them for money ! 






Then goes he forth to many a shop and stall, 
With her, his joy, his bright-eyed buxom daughter, 

Whose bosom lifts the enviable shawl 

His love has brought her. 








Her cheeks have. blossomed in the frosty air, 
Her eyes have caught the brilliancy above her ; 
Brown as a chestnut is her waving hair — 

And so’s her lover. 
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Lo! where he stands, beside his patient team, 
His cart heaped up brimful of yellow pumpkins ; 
A proper youth to fill a maiden’s dream — 
The prince of bumpkins! 


Adorned with gorgeous leaves — O, say not sere ! ~ 
The forest leans against the mountain hoary ; 
Of all the glorious scenes that crowd the year 
The crowning glory! 


Give me my strolls in Autumn’s brown arcades, 
My moonlight loiterings in dismantled arbors, 
And sighs may burden antiquated maids 
And pensive barbers : 


Or ease the Miss who pens a new ‘ romaunt,’ 
And melts in tears o’er her poetic riches, 
But whuse cerulean hose betray a want 
Of friendly stitches ! 


A BOOK-AUCTION IN GOTHAM. 





BY HARRY VANS. 





Tue evening of a cold and misty October day has closed in with 
a drizzling rain. The mingled throng which is ever hurrying through 
the great artery of this Babel moves with quickened pace ; some in 
the unceasing pursuit of gain, some to their amusements, some to the 
embraces of idolized loved ones around cheerful fire-sides, and some 
to cheerless abodes of poverty and want. Now and then one steps 
aside from the crowd, and darts up a flight of stairs, to the great 
sales-room, where every night are knocked down to the highest bid- 
der are the rarest as well as crudest and most worthless works of 
genius and art. Let us follow their steps. 

Nowhere within the limits of this huge metropolis shall we find a 
collection of such illustrious names as are here to-night. Here in- 
deed is right royal company ; not of kings and princes by descent, 
but by the diviner right of genius. The ancient worthies of Eng- 
lish, Scottish, Saxon and Scandinavian literature are all here; some 
from princely mansions, some from quiet country cottages, and some, 
perchance the noblest, from bleak garrets and solitary abodes of want. 

We enter, and stand in ‘ the presence.’ These, then, are the choice 
spirits of four and five centuries ago! These are the Poets who 
first consecrated our Fatherland by their divine song; these the 
Philoswphers who first disclosed the secrets of the Book of Nature, 
as they were read by their great yet childlike souls; these the 
Priests who first kindled the sacred fires of a purer religion than 
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has saimed. since he apostolic. age ; the Risuiees ee have re- 
counted the heroic deeds of warriors in the field and statesmen in 
the cabinet; these are those earliest ballad-singers, whose names 
have been lost in the ‘numerous rush of years,’ but whose remem- 
brance is still green in the hearts of all who love the simple and 
touching minstrelsy of Nature. Here too are those primeval bards, 
Chapman, Chaucer, Spenser, Beaumont and Fletcher—and Shak- 
speare—a galaxy of resplendent stars, whose brightness has never 
been dimmed by the rising of any greater light; and all of whom 
deserve to rank with those 


*‘ OLYMPIAN bards who sung 
Divine ideas below, 
Which always tind us young, 
And always keep us so.’ 


All these are here, and beside them, those curious old treatises of 
our ancestors on the spiritual world, as well as natural, with singu- 
larcognomens. We have first an ‘ Essay on the Nature and Actions 
of the Subterranean (and for the most part) Invisible People, here- 
tofore going under the name of Elves, Faunes and Fairies, or the 
lyke ;’ ‘ The Dialogues of Creatures Moralized ; applicable and edi- 
fying to every merry and jocund matter, and right profitable to the 
Governaunce of Man;’ ‘ The Horoscope of the Patriarkes ; ’? « Laza- 
mous Brut,’ and many other the like rare and quaint tomes. All 
here, in as different state and style, after so many ages, as when 
their authors walked this earth. Not all relatively the same, how- 
ever; for some who then pined in garrets, scantily ‘clothed and fed, 
are now sumptuously arrayed in Hayday’s most princely fashion ; 
while others who once rolled in their coach-and-four, now shiyer in 
coarsest ‘sheep’ or ‘ boards,’ with ‘none so poor to do them reve- 
rence ;’ but inwardly still the same, with their quaint sayings, strange 
expressions, original conceits and primitive spelling; which latter, 
by the by, it were hard to say whether modern innovation has im- 
proved. 

But while we speculate the audience has assembled, and an un- 
usual assembly it is for such an occasion. Pale students with thread- 
bare coats, antiquated book-worms from dingy, sunless chambers, 
amateurs of rare and curious works, -and the millionare, who comes 
to purchase only the elegant work of the binder. All in anxious 
suspense and inaudible whispers (as if awed by the great spirits be- 
fore them) await the auctioneer, who now commences his work. 

This functionary is himself a bibliopole, and bibliographer too, 
we may add, of no little note; and, like Yorick, ‘a fellow of infinite 
jest and most excellent fancy.’ No book so rare that he cannot tell 
you something of its contents; no audience so dull that he cannot 
tickle its fancy and provoke broad grins by timely strokes of humor. 
But even Ais features have to-night settled into a staid and demure 
expression, and his Attic wit and ready repartees are reserved for 
another occasion, when more needed to rally his audience. 

The first twenty numbers on our catalogue are from the Private 
Lee Priory press of Sir Egerton Brydges. These works are curious 
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and rare, and several of uncommon interest. Sir Wicteteens was him- 
self an author of some note, though he seems to have been a favorite 
of fortune rather than of the Muses, whose society he often wooed. 
The Nine are chary of their favors, and will not accept a divided 
heart. Think of a true votary of Parnassus owning a private press 
and striking off only a few elegant copies of his works, on large 
paper, for private distribution among friends! The very idea is ab- 
surd. If such a genius were possible, humanity should disown it. 
Far better that the immortal ‘ Paradise Lost’ should be given to the 
world for ten pounds than to the few for ten thousand. 

Among that miscellaneous list next in order are many books note- 
worthy. There are the ‘Gods of the North,’ ‘ Lays of the Minne- 
singers,’ and ‘ Frithiof’s Saga,’ in which noble deeds and great 
thoughts are recorded in sweet and flowing measure. Those North- 
ern gods were stern and terrible as the icy climate of their abode, as 
the heroic souls of their worshippers imagined them. They were 
the ideal creations of great hearts, to which fear was a stranger ; 
superstitious, but a superstition which begat heroes, not cravens. 

Here come some fifty volumes upon the works of Shakspeare, 

under the titles of ‘Commentaries, Dissertations, Inquiries, Essays, 
Illustrations, Lectures,’ etc.; a motley swarm, who would fain pur- 
chase a short-lived immortality by attaching themselves to an undying 
name. It is curious to observe how many pens that one great spirit 
has called into action — itself still alone, unapproachable, far above 
the feeble praise or blame of all contemporaries or successors. We 
can hardly read with patience the remarks even of great critics on 
this poet. It seems almost like sacrilege, and genius loses its great- 
ness in their own little views; as if one should light a candle to show 
us how glorious the sun is. But here is a little book of the number, 
of unpretending exterior, yet more quaint and rare than any of the 
others ; it is ‘ Tales and Quicke Answeres, very mery and pleasaunt 
to rede.’ This book, there is reason to suppose, was written even 
before the time of Shakspeare. In his ‘ Much Ado about Nothing’ 
he says: ‘ That | was disdainful, and that I had my good wit out of 
The Hundred Mery Tales. Well, this was Signor Benedick that 
said so.’ Spirited bidding, this, upon a little book in boards, of 
scarce an hundred pages, with leaves missing, tattered and stained : 
‘ Two dollars, gentlemen, I am bid—two dollars !—two and a half! 
two seventy-five !—three dollars !—just a-going for three dollars — 
and a half!—three and a half, ha’f, ’af, ’af— gone to—four dollars 
intime! To Mr. P., for four dollars.’ 

Here are some hundred volumes of Anglo-Saxon works, early 
English literature, Scottish history, ballads and poetry, evidently col- 
lected by the most refined taste, without regard to expense. The 
titles of every one furnish food for hours of thought, and excite the 
appetite to know more of the rich contents. ‘ De Oryginale Crony- 
kil of Scotland, Be Androwe of Wyntown,’ falls under the hammer 
at the handsome sum of eleven dollars, and ‘ Ancient Scottish Melo- 
dies, from a Manuscript of the Reign of James the First,’ at twelve. 
Who can tell but this last is the same that first stirred the poetic fire 
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in the heart of Burns, spoken of by Curry !— or perhaps the vo- 
lume, so eagerly desired, but of which the bard deprived himself, to 
dry the widow’s tears and cause the heart of the orphan to leap for 
joy! The circumstance to which I allude is not generally known ; 
I give it as related by an early friend of the poet, who still lives 
among us, his head white with the snows of more than four-score 
winters, but his mind as young and vigorous as it was half a cen- 
tury ago. 

‘On one occasion,’ says Mr. K , our informant, ‘ Burns had 
been in the habit, for some weeks, of laying aside a few pence 
weekly from his slender earnings to purchase a book entitled ‘ Scot- 
tish Melodies,’ which he had read and was very anxious to own. 
By the most rigid economy he at length acquired a sum sufficient to 
obtain the greatly-desiderated work, and was on his way to procure 
the volume, when, passing by a wretched cottage, he heard the cry 
of children for bread. Prompted by the generous feelings of his 
heart, he entered to learn the condition of the family, and found a 
weak, emaciated mother, engaged with her needle, sewing together 
some rags to cover her half-naked children. They were shivering 
around her, without food or fire, exposed to the inclemencies of a 
cold November wind, which found its way through many an open 
crevice into their miserable tenement. 

The woman informed him that her husband had left them several 
weeks before in a drunken frolic, since which time they had not heard 
from him, and that they had that morning eaten their last meal of pota- 
toes. This was the only kind of food they had tasted for several days, 
nor did they know from what source they were to obtain more. Burns 
could hear no more, but placing before them the few shillings he had 
suffered such self-denial to procure, without waiting for the thanks of 
the grateful family, except as they were expressed by tears of joy, 
retraced his steps homeward. Often, says Mr. K , have I heard 
him say, he experienced more pleasure from that act than he should 
from the possession of the best library in the kingdom. 

Was there ever before published so magnificent a copy of Boswell’s 
Johnson as this? Four volumes, each as large as a quarto family 
bible, literally crowded with exquisite portraits of all the eminent men 
of his age, historical scenes and landscapes. Such sumptuous bind- 
ing too was never surpassed by Hayday himself, and the gold on the 
edges looks rich and massive. It would shock us to see some authors 
‘done up’ in such royal state. The sweet melodies of Cowper, 
Chapman, Akenside or Burns, would not delight us half so much in 
gold and Turkey morocco, as in plain sheep and clear paper. But 
nothing could be more appropriate to the pompous grandiloquent 
style of the leviathan of literature than this princely array. How his 
ghost would inwardly chuckle could he peep in and see himself dis- 
played in such resplendent pomp! He who once lodged in a garret 
and gnawed a bone for his dinner, can now maintain a royal state. 
And strange as it may seem, the same honor that belongs to the in- 
tellectual giant, also pertains to the dwarf who chronicled his words ; 
not as illustrious, but as lasting. Boswell is probably the first toady 
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ever so highly honored; but then he was one of no common order. 
He was the prince of toadies, and his name towers above his species 
as that of Lucifer among the damned. The book is soon disposed of; 
two bids only are made, and Mr. J is the fortunate owner, at 
twenty dollars and a quarter per volume! Grey’s Elegy follows ; 
only some thirty or forty pages, but a magnificent copy, illustrated 
with exquisite engravings for the handsome sum of eighteen dollars. 
It is pleasant to know that there are still those who value genius higher 
than dross. 

But the great attraction of the evening is now at hand ; the sale of 
eighteen volumes from the library of Charles Lamb. These then are 
the very volumes that have rested on his shelves; have been pored 
over by the purest and most gentle, the most enduring yet most be- 
nevolent genius of English literature. These were a part of the very 
books, the loss of which caused him to pen that touching sentence : 

‘And you, my midnight darlings, my folios, must I part with the 
intense delight of having you (huge armfuls) in my embrace; must 
knowledge come to me, if it come at all, by some awkward experi- 
ment of intuition, and no longer by this familiar process of reading ? 

Lamb felt as ardent a passion for his books, as a lover for his mis- 
tress: they indeed were the sole mistress of his affections, after the 
loss of her who was his ‘soul’s idol,’ and of whom we catch some 
shadowy glimpses in the writings of the poet. These perhaps are 
some of the very volumes which Leigh Hunt says he saw him kiss ; 
and surely if such a passion could be proper for any books, most of 
all for these. Here are no superficial ephemeral works, no stupid 
folios, no dry metaphysical cogitations, or old wives’ stories. Here 
are the patriarchs of English literature, the fountains whence his 
genius furnished to the world those incomparable essays which will 
ever be thedelight of all lovers of innocent humor and touching pathos. 
In just such binding and condition too, as we would wish to see the 
books of such an one as we imagine Elia; all bearing the marks of 
constant use, and crowded with instructive notes ; here a leaf in frag- 
ments, there a cover gone, or hanging by a single thread; and all in- 
dicating a ‘handsome contempt for appearance.’ It has been truly 
said, that ‘ His library looked like what it was, a selection made at 
precious intervals from the book-stalls ; now a Chaucer at nine-and- 
tenpence ; now a Montaigne or Sir Thomas Brown at two shillings ; 
now a Jeremy Taylor, a Spinoza, an old English dramatist, Prior and 
Sir Philip Sidney; and the books were ‘neat as imported.’ The very 
perusal of the backs is a discipline for humanity. Among these pre- 
cious volumes I noticed a black-letter Chaucer, Drayton’s Poly-Olbion 
(a library in itself,) Hudibras, Hymen’s Precludia, several volumes of 
old Plays, and also of Poetical Tracts. Every volume is enriched 
to treble its ordinary value, by the ‘ clerkly penmanship of Elia.’ 

But while we tarry the books are going at far higher prices doubt- 
less than they ever cost the Essayist. Do you observe that young 
man in plain dress, thread-bare almost, on the outer circle of bidders, 
whose restless eyes flash from beneath the heavy brows which over- 
hang his intellectual countenance? I have often seen him poring 
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over antiquated musty volumes at book-stalls, and — utens of biblio- 
maniacs. A poor studént and lover of booke evidently ; and almost 
any evening you may see him at the little window of his loft in a back 
street, busy with his’ pen till midnight or long after. He looks like 


the one spoken of by the bard whom he is eager to own, who would 
rather have, 





‘Ar his bedde’s head, 

A twenty bookes clothed in black and red, 
Of ArrtstTorLe and his philosophy 

Than robes rich or fiddle or psalterie.’ 


He has watched the sale with eager interest, noting down the names 
of purchasers and prices. But when that ragged, though still com- 
plete black-letter copy of Lamb’s Chaucer is offered, his dark eye 
flashes with excitement. The prize must behis. He leans forward 
with parted lips, ‘ auribus arrectis,’ to catch the first bid, fearful to 
begin himself lest he should start it too low, but still more afraid that 
it may go beyond his means. 

‘How much, gentlemen, am I bid for this fine old copy of Chaucer ? 
how much? The ghost of Elia would forever haunt me if I should 
start it at less than ten — twelve I am bid: go on, gentlemen — thir- 
teen ! — fourteen ! — fifteen dollars only? Seventeen I hear — eigh- 
teen, eigh’ — twenty dollars! Thank you, Sir— twenty-two! just a 
g-o-1’ — ~ three, twenty-three |! —twenty-four ! — going for — twenty- 
five — gone for twenty-five dollars ;’ but not to the poor student. Fast 
the color came and went in his cheek, as one bid after another rose 
above his own, until at twenty he gives up the contest in despair. 
One more trial he makes on Drayton’s Poly-Olbion, with no better 
success Again he bids to twenty dollars — his last penny doubtless ; 
for twenty-eight he sees a more favorite child of Fortune carry off 
the prize. He dashes a starting tear from his eye, and glides unob- 


5 
served from the room, to his Jabor in the lonely garret. 


LOVE: A PASSAGE FROM ‘PHILO. 


‘Love is my food, my bed 
And roof. Love is my wing, my impulse love, 
And soul, and cireumstance — my joy, and prayer. 
In love I dwell in Gop and Gop in me: 
No otherwise is seen the Great UNSEEN; 
And the high host of us, in love all dwell 
‘Together — brother, sister, cherubim. 
Heaven, stars, time, place, and their inhabitants, 
Subsist in love, as love itself in Gop ; 
Wherethrough these maples leaf, and those thick clouds 
Their lustre draw. In love are visitors, 
Attendance, ministry and fellowship ; 
Sphere answering to sphere, and heart to heart, 
Within the soul of all concentrical ; 
To seraph, seraph speaking musical 
And glad; inaudible to Sin alone.’ 
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AN AEBRIAL VOYAGE. 


WHILE watching an aeronaut the other day melting into the blue empyrean above the metropolis, 
we bethought us of a passage in the ‘Evangeliad’ of the gifted author of ‘ Margaret,’ which we have 
ventured to transcribe from the writer’s manuscript. Itis scarcely necessary to premise, that Parro 
is conveyed by GaBRIEL on an aerial voyage over various kingdoms of the world.—Ep. KnNIcKERBOCEER. 


STEER we not high, but rather slantingly ; 

Let me not lose the sight of earth: I would 
Just brush it with my hand, as swallows skim 
The water: let me tear a sprig of leaves 

From this tall pine — they ’re pleasant to the taste, 
And home will keep in mind where’er I go. 

I would not be immersed in blaze of orbs 

That shall eclipse the light of that I call 

My own. I love the earth ; is that 

Asin? O did not He who died for it? 

I cannot see it heaved as draff away, 

As refuse copper, sold for some new cast. 
Would that my arms were large enough to fold 
It round about, or strong enough to lift 

It into bed, where it might rest awhile, 

And after its long troubles, get some sleep! 


* Not quite so fast, good Gasriex ; lower still! 
Each bee-wooed flower, each trout-brook, every child 
That tottles its first steps, all youthful loves, 
The girls that stitch for widowed motherhood, 
The musical sea-cliff, and the lobster-catcher, 
As well as hemispheres and nations, show 
To me. 


GABRIEL. 


Lo! the Magellan clouds; and there 
The Southern Cross! 


PHILO. 


The Cross, all-beautiful ! 

Would it might drop to earth ; its saving gleam 
Beclip the universal race! The North, 

And realms of the Ice-King before us lie: 

Wild geese asleep in shadow of the Pole — 
Ladies of Greenland taking tea together. 


GABRIEL. 
The tropics — isle of Borneo behold ! 
PHILO. 


Isee a tawny man up to a temple 
Leading his child. Before an idol casts 
The child its offering of flowers, and kneels 
In prayer. Render me that heathenism. 
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GABRIEL. 
Great Gop! make me wise, just and beautiful ! 
PHILO. 


Fair Italy! Tis said her radiant sky 
More soft and clear makes instruments of music. 
O when shal] Love be the Italian sky, 

Of all the world? We cross the Turkish plains, 
Where boys and girls are picking blackberries. 
Napo.eon ! weeping o’er the couch of Lannes, 
Sr. Parrick driving out the snakes from Ireland, 
The bell that rang the ancient Truce of Gop, 

A colonel melting at the feet of Oper in, 

The brook where hostile armies met and drank, 
The youthful Tuesevs on his way to Crete 





GABRIEL. 


These pictures leaving, turn to facts. There lies 
All Europe ; London, Paris and Vienna: 

Which will you visit? The English chancellor 
From cabinet goes to his library ; 

Will you pursue, and list his thoughts ?— or walk 
An hour with yonder poet ’mong the Lakes? 

Or tap at gate-way of th’ Escurial ? 


PHILO. 


I am nosphinx: that problem European 
Out-puzzles me. Please harness me to Snowdon, 
And bid me hale it o’er to Anglesey, 

All beautiful as Lake of Uri now: 

I look again, the lake is dry. So brim 

My thoughts and hopes, and Fate’s dark crags around 
Are glorious — and then they all run out. 

Ah, hopeful France! Knows she her destiny — 
What she could do— what Gop by her would do? 
Spirits of Brissor, Danron, Vereniaup! 

Ye do rejoice, for ye loved liberty. 

‘ Brothers I hear those martyrs say, ‘ withhold 
Yourselves from blood! That is inviolable: 

Once spilled, unto the uttermost it will 

Avenge itself. In fires ourselves set on, 

We fell, and were consumed with all our hopes.’ 

And brothers mine, your armies disallow ; 

Do good to them that hate you, if your haters 

Be seven empires fenced in three-ply steel ; 

And ye shall be Gop’s children, who will clothe 
Your non-resisting front with lightning-blast, 
And to your naked virtue give your foes 

As driven stubble. Revolutionize 

In love, and re-construct in love ; so shall 

Ye savéd be, and save, amid the raging storm. 


Take me back to my motherland — most good, 
Most bad America! Atlantic coast — 

It isa noble one! What bays and ports, 
And embouchures of streams! How granda sight 
The ships of all the globe converging here, 
Departing! On the sunny waters gleam 
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Their sails like doves’ wings ; they, e’en like the doves, 
Are visiting each other’s nests. 


The foam 
Of Hatteras! I hear the sea-green sisters 
That keep perpetual wail o’er many a friend 
By whose bleak grave no other mourner sits.’ 


The Mississippi's trifold mouth, where pours 
The wealth of half the continent. [Hiatus valde de flendus. 


THE SAINT LEGER PAPERS. 


Heeewiscu continued silent for several minutes, apparently nerv- 
ing himself for the recital; then his countenance grew excited, his 
black eyes gleamed with a strange fire, and he exclaimed in a bitter 
tone : 


——‘NrEssun maggior dolore, 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria.’ 


‘The Florentine was in the right when he wrote those lines. No, 
there is no greater anguish; but there is a point beyond that— ha! 
ha! ha!— where no anguish, nor sorrow, nor torment cometh ; be- 
cause there is nothing within by which to feel anguish and sorrow 
and torment, where all is dead — dead —dead! What more horri- 
ble conception! what so dreadful a reality! Vitality, but no life ; 
mind, thought, memory, but no hope, no apprehension, no joy, no 
pang! Why did not the Ghibelline put that into his ‘ Divina Com- 
media ?’ 

‘Lire !—shall I tell you what it is? Ha! would it were what 
so many make it: a pumping of air in and out of the lungs ; a cover- 
ing of the nakedness, to the prevention of shame ; eating lest the 
body starve, and so fall away; sleeping o’ nighis, from wearisome- 
ness of the flesh: then were man indeed somewhat better than a 
beast. But, hark you, to have pining wants which gnaw the soul, 
and for which no provision has been made; to love, and feel that 
love lasts only so long as life; to labor, and know that the grave 
closes upon all results of human toil; to enjoy, and be conscious 
that time withers up the sources of our bliss; to be miserable, and 
feel that death may not release us; to undergo all the mad pleasures 
of earth, and all the remorse which their indulgence brings; to feel 
in prosperity that nothing can secure against change, and to recog- 
nize in adversity no hope —ho! ho! that is life ; joyous life, merry 
life, gladsome life! What a precious boon to that poor praying 
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beggar, Man! But in me the god of this world and the Gop of the 
other world are both baffled, for I am dead, dead, pean !’ 

Hegewisch paused, leaned back in his chair, covered his face with 
his hands, and groaned aloud. ‘Thus far he had run on with a frantic 
rapidity which showed that his reason was unsettled. 

I had thought it best not to interrupt him, although he grew every 
moment more wildly excited. But now was the reaction; exhaus- 
tion had done its work, and with exhaustion came reason and calm- 
ness, and a profound melancholy. 

‘St. Leger,’ he exclaimed, in a subdued tone, ‘heed not my rav- 
ings. Look you upon me, and behold a desolated ruin! My spirit 
and my body are truly fit companions.. Oh! when shall the end be ? 
I will go on with my story; I will rehearse it to you truthfully, 
word for word. Perhaps you will discover where I have erred; 
wherein I have sinned. Would to Gop you could, for it would be 
a relief to feel that 1 had deserved my doom! The fiend who is 
dragging me to everlasting perdition could then no longer tempt me 
to blaspheme the Hoty Guost !’ 

The student shuddered as he uttered these words, and I feared 
that he was again becoming excited ; but he preserved his compo- 
sure, and presently went on as follows: 

‘ After several days I left the chateau to return home. My part- 
ing with Meta was one of the happiest moments of my life. We 
had not spoken one word of our feelings for each other during my 
stay — positively, not one word ; but we had talked of almost every 
thing in the wide world; we had exchanged thoughts and sympa- 
thies, and strange to say, our thoughts and | “sympathies were in exact 
harmony. Oh! the endless, boundless world of the imaginative and 
the imaginable! Pleasant is it when we find in another the echo 
of what we ourselves feel and are ; but how much higher the enjoy- 
ment when we can appreciate in such an one the feelings which we 
ourselves do not possess, and thus enter, soul with soul, into the 
sweet exchange of spiritual harmonies! By not reducing our feel- 
ings to the point of mere self-enjoyment, we experience a growing 
happiness, the reverse of what those lovers feel who allow the flame 


to die by what it feeds upon, and who in this way are exposed to the . 


curse of a double selfishness. To sustain the life of the affections, 
we require a companion, not a counterpart; and blessed are they 
who mistake not one for the other! 

‘I said that my parting with Meta was one of the happiest mo- 
ments of my life; for, like the miser, I wanted time and opportunity 
to tell over my treasures and hug the remembrance of all that I had 
gained closer to my bosom. Beside, it seemed to me that our inter- 
course during a separation would be kept up with all the charm of a 
refined spirituality ; and then should we enjoy that mysterious influ- 
ence which those who love do have over one another when absent, 
and which is more precious to the soul than all the delights of a closer, 
sensible union. So I took leave of the Baroness, and bade Meta 
adieu, and went on my way. A halo of bliss surrounded me; I 
dwelt in a world of unspeakable ecstasy. Oh, what a sweet separa- 
tion! what happy hours of exquisite memories ! 
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‘ How opposite all this to the stern, unyielding, practical, which for- 
ever unremittingly does labor, laboring, or to the iron necessity that fills 
the stomachs of the starving by robbery y or theft, or to the condition of 
the sick one, languishing and ready to die, or to that of the bold blas- 
phemer of Almighty God !’ 

Again the student shuddered, and again he proceeded : 

‘When I reached my own home T found Caspar already there. 
According to my resolution, I passed him without notice. Believing, 
however, that he had not practised upon the Baron, my father, I 
scorned to repeat to him what had occurred. 

‘I had but just got to my own apartment, on the first day of my 
return home, when Caspar opened the door and came in. 

‘* Wolfgang,’ said he, with an ingenuous air, ‘ you are a more 
sensible fellow than I ever gave you credit for being. You have 
outwitted two shrewd heads, and how the deuce you found us out I 
can’t imagine! You are reserved, eh? and regard me with an air 
of offended dignity ? Nay, don’t frown, don’t draw back. Listen 
to me. I fell in love with Meta. You look indignant. Well, then, 
I will ‘ speak the truth and shame the devil.’ I fell in love with the 
Castle of Richstein and its feudal dependencies and its old baronies 
and tenures. Now strategy is commendable in the race for a fair 
maiden. I attempted it with you, and I have been foiled; had I 
succeeded, you would have been foiled. Now here is my hand ; for 
once | am frank with you. I bear you no malice for the savage 
words you hurled at me the other day. Be as good a Christian as I 
am: forget and forgive.’ 

‘It was with difficulty that I could preserve my self-possession 
during this insulting harangue. When it was concluded, I waved 
my hand to Caspar and bade him begone. 

‘* Have you nothing to say to my offer of peace and amity,’ he in- 
quired 

‘* Nothing except that I believe you are as treacherous in the offer 
as you were inthe fraud you attempted to practice. For the sake of 
our parents I am content to pass you as I would pass a stranger. 
Expect nothing more. Come not near me or mine; cross not my 
path ; practise | on me no more, or by the blood that is now boiling 
within me, I will crush you as I would a reptile beneath my heel !’ 

‘*Fool!’ exclaimed C: aspar, with bitterness. ‘I was prepared to 
yield what fate had wrested from me, but you defy and threaten me. 
Look to yourself. You have roused a demon within me which I was 
willing enough should slumber. Look to yourself I say, for the evil 
day cometh to you and yours. Then remember the word I now 
utter — revenge !” 

‘Caspar went forth in a towering passion and departed from the 
castle ; it was a month before I saw y him again; then he had resumed 
his usual manner, only he was more quiet and more taciturn. We 
met as strangers, having no intercourse whatever. It thus became 
necessary that the Baron should understand what had passed between 
Caspar and myself. I therefore gave him an account of the whole 
affair. He was almost prostrated at the recital ; the forgery touched 
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him to the quick. Fora time my father was in the deepest agony ; 
his feelings no one can portray. His first intention was to banish 
Caspar forever from his roof; but interposed. My mother, my kind 
and gentle mother, also interceded, and it was settled that he might 
remain. Caspar, however, could not but observe the change which 
had taken place in the castle. Every eye was averted as he passed, 
and every look told strongly of dislike and scorn. 

‘This seemed not to affect him; he preserved the same uniform 
habit of careless and hardened indifference. And so we lived away 
another year. . . ‘ ‘ , 

‘Remorseless, the wheel of time sweeps around. Now heavily 
creaking, it moves more tardy than the snail’s dull pace. Again it 
hastens with 2 fearful thunder-speed, majestically rolling. While 
anon the wheel flies rapidly round and round with impress as light as 
the foot-print of the swift Camilla. But remorseless always, for it is 
driven by Destiny ! 

‘Speak I not an illusion? Moves the hand upon the dial, slow or 
fast as I suffer or am happy? Does the sun stand still upon Gibeon 
while I groan under the torture of the rack, or hastens it down behind 
the groves of Vallombrosa as I hang in ecstasy upon the lips of my 
beloved? Yet thus it is, our feelings give character to the world 
around us; to time and to eternity. And thus it is that I can under- 
stand an ‘Eternal Hell !’ 

Hegewisch continued to moralize, like a man desiring to gain time 
before submitting to some painful operation. I did not interrupt him, 
and at length he came back to his story. 

‘ Well, another year was gone. I had passed it profitably; I had 
become a man. During the period, Meta and I had spoken to each 
other of our love. It did not make me the less happy, for although 
my heaven of bliss faded mysteriously away, it left a terrestrial para- 
dise in its place, more natural, and therefore I should say happier in 
man’s earthly state. For it yields to him a more desirable existence 
in a world where joy and sorrow are to be shared by trusting and 
trustful hearts. 

‘What therefore nature ordains who should gainsay? Ah! I had 
no wish to gainsay it, when I could pour out my whole soul in im- 
passioned accents, and receive in return the rich treasures of her 
heart. 

‘How we talked and hoped and planned! What rich contributions 
were levied upon the future! With what images of bliss did we view 
all coming time, and how in eager expectancy did we paint the gol- 
den hours when closely united, never to be separated in life, earth 
would become to us one blest Elysium ! 

‘ All that I had ever hoped for or imagined, all that poets had ever 
painted, or minstrels sung, I found in the soul of my betrothed. 

‘Gladly would [ linger here and depict the joys of that happy year. 
A life-time of love was crowded into that brief twelvemonth. 

‘I was now aman, and began to feel stirring within me that leaven 
of unrest which after a certain period, for some strange purpose, works 
in the human breast unceasingly, urging to action and to toil. This 
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did not disturb my soul’s passion — my love for Meta; it rather gave 
it force and manliness. But I felt that there was something to be 
seen and known beyond the petty boundary of my own principality. 

‘I had ahealthful curiosity to visit other countries that I might re- 
turn with more expanded ideas, with a larger benevolence, with a 
fuller view of humanity, so that I might better understand my true 
relations with the world. 

‘I became fully possessed with this desire. Meta, whose love was 
not bounded by narrow selfishness, and who entered into all my 
thoughts, encouraged me in my plan. The Baron, my father, approved 
of it, and my dear mother would not say nay, although she shook her 
head mournfully and her eyes would fill with tears whenever I men- 
tioned the subject. 

‘ Twenty-one years siz months and thirteen days of life had I lived. 
Eighteen years and five months had lived Meta; when I sat out for the 
old castle of Richstein to bid her adieu before I hastened on my 
voyage. 

There were feastings at the castle, and there were mirth and wassail 
and rejoicings there among the neighboring lords and barons, and 
among the retainers and dependents of Richstein, for the Lady Meta 
had returned to her ancestral house, which was thenceforth to be her 
home. With her had come the lady of Rennewart, a proper com- 
panion and guide for a young maiden under these newly assumed 
honors. 

‘ We met as lovers should meet. We— [Here the student stopped, 
his voice was choked by an intense agony; his face exhibited the 
deepest, darkest despair,| we parted as lovers should part,’ he ejacu- 
lated after a strong effort : ‘Twenty-one years and six months and thir- 
teen days lived I, Eighteen years and five months lived Meta, and no 
more time lived we ; no more — no more!’ continued the student, pas- 
siouately. ‘THERE stopped the hands upon the dial plate. Let Death 
and Hell rejoice, for they were victorious. 

‘It is of no consequence where I voyaged. But in brief let me say 
that I visited the Americas, and doubled the Cape where two oceans 
sweep together. I went among nations unenlightened and barbarous, 
and visited countries civilized and refined. I passed over to the 
gorgeous East, and trod the precincts of the Holy Land. My tour 
was not, as my rambles about home had been, desultory. I planned 
it with care. Two years was the time I allowed for my absence, and 
I allotted a certain period to each division of my journey. Upon the 
map, Meta and I had marked where | would probably be at such and 
such a time, so that we might keep up a close union of ideas. 

‘I passed first, young Englishman, to your country, and there I 
learned what liberty was; and therefore I liked your countrymen. 
From England I sailed upon my voyage. 

‘Meta and I had one great source of distress. This was the long 
lapse of time that must necessarily intervene in hearing from each 
other. In England I could receive frequent intelligence, but my voy- 
age commenced, a long period would elapse before we should hear 
again. Meta, however, was to send letters in advance to the places I 
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was expected to touch at or visit, and I in return promised to write by 
every oppor tunity. 

‘During the first twelvemonth after leaving England 1 heard from 
Meta four times and from my home as often. For the next six months 
I could not expect to hear from Meta, owing to the infrequency of 
my route, but | comforted myself with the thought that after that time, 
I should be continually approaching home and should hear frequently 
of the welfare of those I loved. 

‘ At Constantinople I came at last. My pilgrimage seemed drawing 
toaclose. I could now at least communicate directly with my father- 
land. I was confident of finding a large budget for me at the Prus- 
sian embassy. 

‘To the embassy I went and found nothing. I knew there was 
some mistake, and so | inquired again. Still nothing. I asked again 
with great particularity. Nothing — nothing at all. 

‘I never felt heart-sick before, but I tried to keep up courage. In 
the disturbed state of Europe what wonder if packages should mis- 
carry ; but how could so many have miscarried? After all I did not 
know how to despair; my heart was naturally buoyant, and | could 
not augur ill of the future, for the future had never deceived me. I 
staid nearly a month in the city of the Moslem, hoping each day that 
I should hear news from home, but none came. So after hurrying 
rapidly through Greece,I sailed for Leghorn, where 1 was sure of 
hearing something. AndI did hear. There was one letter waiting my 
arrival at the commercial house to whose care all communications for 
me were to be addressed. One letter directed in a strange hand was by 
the confidential clerk, a withered old man with a bald head and dull 
gray eyes, given to me, and taking it, I retired in haste from the count- 
ing-room, and having gained the street I walked slowly toward my 
hotel. I had the letter in my hand all the time. I looked at it often 
on the way, but I did not open it. 

‘I reached my hotel; I wentto my apartment; I bolted the door; I 
laid aside my cap and cloak and sat down. Still the letter remained 
unopened. In one instant | could know my fate. I took a — breath, 
broke away the seal and tore open the sheet. . . 

My father was dead, that was all. Meta,oh! Meta was safe, 

‘ The letter was written by a friend of the family, announcing the 
sudden death of my father, and urging my immediate return. It 
was dated more than six months previous, and stated that duplicates 
would be sent to every place at which I might be supposed to touch. 
The letter was short, but it sp6ke of my mother as too overwhelmed 
by the event to write tome. My friends generally were well. A 
post-scriptum however added, that a courier had just arrived from 
Richstein, announcing the decease of the Lady of Rennewart. 

‘In thirty minutes I was en route for Germany. I paused neither 
night nor day. When horses gave out I changed them. I had no 
rest nor refreshment except what I took in my carriage. Night and 
day, day and night, I hurried on. At length, one morning, as the 
gray dawn began to streak over the east, 1 arrived at a little town 
about five leagues from Richstein. There I stopped and ordered 
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breakfast and fresh horses. So far, excitement had kept me up; but 
now I felt the need of something to sustain me. 

‘I ate breakfast; I can swear that I did. I remember it with dis- 
tinctness; but my heart throbbed loudly all the time. Again I was 
on the road, and the way would soon bring me to the Castle of 
Richstein. 

‘My heart throbbed louder and louder. I was tempted to ask 
some questions of one of the postillions, but I refrained. The Rhine 
flowed along placidly, as of yore, and through the trees I could dis- 
cern the old towers of Richstein standing out cheerfully in the morn- 
ing sun. 

“I drove up the main avenue, and getting out before I reached 
the castle, 1 bade the postillions wait for me. Hasting down a private 
path which led to a secret entrance to the castle, I gained the main 
hall, where I encountered one of the old servants, whom I at once 
recognised. ‘Where,’ said I, ‘is your mistress !—where is the 
Lady Meta?’ 

‘ The old man’s countenance fell; his voice faltered, but he made 
out to answer: ‘In her own apartment, Sir; next to the library.’ 

‘I bounded up the stair-way ; I passed through the narrow hall ; 
I reached Meta’s room; I flung open the door. Meta was sitting 
unoccupied, looking out at the window. She seemed just as beauti- 
ful and as blooming as when I left her. Rapturously I called out 
her name and ran toward her. She turned upon me an unmeaning | 
look, started from her seat, and ran to the other end of the room. 
Oh, Gop! what did it mean ! 

‘ I called to Meta again. I repeated my own name, and asked her 
if she did not know me. She screamed aloud at the sound of my 
voice, and falling down on her knees, began praying piteously for 
mercy. ‘No! no!’ she exclaimed, ‘I will never speak of Wolf- 
gang again !—I will only pray for him! I must pray for him —I 
WILL pray for him !—though you beat me, murder me, give me that 
hateful thing to drink, pray for him I will!—but nothing more! 
nothing more!’ And then she burst into a flood of tears, and went 
on crying so piteously, that I knew not what to do. Oh, merciful 
Creator! the truth burst upon me at last—my Meta was mad ! 
But I had still to know the worst—still to feel the iron enter deeper 
into my soul ! 

‘The door opened, and Caspar entered. ‘Soho, Mr. Knight- 
errant!’ he exclaimed ; ‘ you have returned, eh? I have no objec- 
tions to greeting you at the proper time and in the proper place, but 
you must not come here into my wife’s apartment !’ 

‘I did not tremble, nor turn pale; I grew composed. My heart 
ceased to beat loudly, and fell back into its customary measured 
pulsation. I saw it all, and stood firm. ‘Is Meta your wife? said 
I, sternly. 

‘* She is,’ said the other ; ‘ and the sooner you leave this room, the 
better. She is very nervous, as you perceive, and your presence is 
particularly disagreeable to her.’ 
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‘* Wretch !—devil ! —hell-hound of Satan !’ said I, fiercely, ‘ your 
life is in danger, and from me !’ 

‘ The villain smiled contemptuously and placed his hand upon his 
dagger, which he half unsheathed. 

‘*Nay, draw it! I say to you that I will nor leave this room !’ 

‘* We shall see!’ said Caspar; and going out for a moment, he 
returned with three or four men-servants. 

‘* Put that man out from here, and turn him from the castle.’ 

‘ «The man who touches me at this moment, shall look for his soul 
in eternity the next!’ ; 

‘ The men stirred not. 

‘* And as for you,’ said I, turning to Caspar, ‘do as I bid you: 
draw your dagger—defend yourself the best way you can—for 
your time is short !’ 

‘So saying, I rushed upon him, twisted the dagger from his hand, 
and seizing him in my arms, I swung him round and round as if he 
were a plaything, and hurled him through the lattice-work clear out 
of the window, on to the pavement below. By Heaven,I didit! I 
hurled him out upon the stone-work as I would toss a biscuit over- 
board into the sea. 

‘* Bah!’ exclaimed I, ‘ whose turn next ?— who wants to follow ?’ 

‘ The room was vacant in a trice. 

‘I turned to look for Meta. She had crept up into the corner of 
the room, and was crouching behind some drapery that lay there. I 
touched her. She looked up at me with her once beautiful but now 
wild eyes, and exclaimed piteously: ‘Oh! do not, do not come so 
near me! I have seen you in dreams, and in visions, and in the 
voice of many waters, and I have prayed for your soul’s welfare, 
oh! my beloved!’ And then she burst into tears again. I could 
endure this no longer. I took my betrothed in my arms. I went 
down the stair-case and out at the secret entrance, and traversed the 
private path until I came to the carriage. I placed Meta in it, and 
getting in myself, I took her in my arms, and ordered the postillions 
to drive swiftly to They obeyed. The wheels flew round ; 
the distance was rapidly run over. Meta slumbered upon my breast 
as sweetly as an infant. 

‘At length the walls of my paternal mansion came in sight. The 
wanderer had returned from his pilgrimage, and had brought home 
his bride. Presently we reached the castle. 1 was in my mother’s 
arms, I know not how. The whole household were almost instantly 
around me, and received me as one restored from the dead. Meta 
was carried sleeping to a quiet chamber, and there I watched her. 
I did not sleep. 

‘ Meta slumbered sweetly for several hours. I did not leave her 
an instant during the time. At last she awoke. With what eager- 
ness I had waited for that moment; but, alas! I was to be disap- 
pointed ; her reason had not returned. When I spoke to her, she 
commenced weeping as if her heart would break. The burden of 
all she said was that she had prayed for me, that she would pray for 
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me and for the welfare of my soul; then she implored my forgive- 
ness, and again she begged piteously for mercy. 

‘I was distracted. How I bore my anguish I know not. My 
mother came in. At the sight of her, Meta was soothed. She nes- 
tled her face in my mother’s bosom, and remained tranquil. 

‘On the first opportunity I sought an explanation. My mother 
could give none. She could only say that after my departure every 
thing went on happily and well until the death of the Baron, my 
father, who had died suddenly about seven months previous; that, 
strange to tell, the Lady of Rennewart died under a similar attack 
on the succeeding day; my mother was so overwhelmed by the 
dreadful affliction, that for some months she was unable to leave her 
room ; when she did come out, she learned that Caspar had espoused 
the Lady Meta; that they were privately married, a dispensation 
having been procured for that purpose; that she had not seen Cas- 
par since the death of the Baron, and upon going to Richstein to 
visit the Lady Meta, she was refused admittance upon some frivolous 
excuse. ‘This was all my mother could tell me. Would you believe 
it, that in this enlightened age, and in this enlightened country, such 
an outrage could have been committed so secretly and so surely ? 
But two devils planned it, and hell gloried in the plot ! 

‘How my heart was crushed, day by day, I need not tell you. 
To see my betrothed, apparently in health, fair and beautiful as ever, 
and yet to beheld in her a maniac or an imbecile! Oh! oh! oh! 
how can I sit so calmly and tell all this! Why will not my heart 
bleed !— why can I not feel ! ’ 

‘I watched over Meta almost every moment, and when I was not 
with her my mother took my place. 

‘I gave not a thought about the fate of Caspar, but news found its 
way somehow to the castle, that he had been taken up bleeding and 
insensible, and although he was severely hurt, his injuries were not 
considered fatal. I was not the destroyer of my brother. I am 
thankful now that it was so; then I cared not a jot. 

‘Weeks passed on. Sometimes I would take hope, from Meta’s 
becoming more quiet than usual. She would look at me with an 
almost natural expression, and then she would commence weeping 
violently, insisting, as usual, that she would pray for me. At last 
she fell sick. It was a blessed relief, for now I could alleviate 
her suffering, although I could not minister to the troubles of her 
soul. 

‘A burning fever attacked her frame. Her strength was pros- 
trated. A celebrated physician, my father’s friend, was called in. 
He took great interest im the case, and watched it with the most 
minute attention. It was a pleasure to see him at the bedside of his 
patient: so careful, so discriminating, so scrutinizing. To this phy- 
sician, this friend of my father, I had given not one word of explana- 
tion; but I saw that he knew all. 

‘One morning, after paying his usual visit, he called me into ano- 
ther room. ‘I think it best,’ said he, ‘to advise you that a crisis will 
soon take place in the disease under which the Lady Meta is lan- 
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guishing ; probably to-morrow, perhaps to-night. If she comes out 
of her present state with her reason restored, she will not again lose 
it, but—she will die! she cannot survive many days. If, on the 
contrary, she comes out of it with a dull and settled melancholy, she 
will recover; but she will always remain an imbecile !’ 

‘ Terror again seized me. I turned away, and went back to Meta’s 
chamber. She wasinadeepslumber. I knelt by her bed-side, and 
prayed to Gop that her reason might come back to her, and that she 
might die. 

‘The deep sleep continued through the night. During the whole 
time I sat by the bed-side and watched. The disease had done its 
office upon that lovely handiwork of Gop! There were the sunken 
eye, and the pale, thin cheek, and the pallid brow; yet these were 
not half so appalling as were all the marks of life and health and 
fresh, living beauty, which she had retained at the expense of a soul 
shattered and in ruins. 

‘The morning came, and Meta still slumbered. I gazed at her 
by the light of day, and thought I saw a change upon her counte- 
nance ; calmness and quietude were there. 

‘ No one was in the room save Metaand I. At length she breathed 
heavily and opened her eyes. ‘I trembled so much that my knees 
shook together. She looked faintly around, as if the place were 
unfamiliar, and then fixed her eyes upon me. A thrill of pain 
seemed to dart through her, and then a ray of joy illumined her wan 
and pallid countenance. She raised her hands, and extended them 
toward me. ‘Thank Gop!’ she murmured, and swooned away. 
When she came to herself she was very weak, but she was tranquil. 
She could scarcely speak, but I saw that she was happy. I bent over 
her, and she whispered to me and called me‘ Wolfgang.’ She asked 
where she was, and when I had come back, and whether I had been 
all the time well. 

‘She hed no recollection of any thing unhappy or unpleasant re- 
specting herself, and I thanked Heaven for this drop of real mercy. 
She said she had been ill, dreadfully ill for months ; and had been tor- 
mented with horrible dreams and visions, too horrible to think of or 
to mention, but that she felt better then. This was all she remem- 
bered. 

‘I feared as her sense became clearer that the truth would at last 
dawn upon her, but happily it was not so. She continued to speak of 
her long illness, dating its commencement from the sudden death of 
her aunt, the Lady of Rennewart, which was the last event she re- 
collected. 

‘Meta continued much the same for several days. She was ex- 
tremely weak, but gained a little strength daily; still she herself had 
no hope of recovering. She would hold my hand for hours, and 
when too feeble to converse, gaze fondly at me as if her soul was drink- 
ing in delight. 

‘Oh! happy unconsciousness! Oh! blessed memory that for once 
forgot its office ! 

‘* This is not the promised consummation, Wolfgang dearest,’ said 
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Meta to me one evening. ‘But what matters it, our spirits are 
wedded? And if I precede you to the bright world beyond, your 
soul will find out mine there, and then we shall never part again. 
No voyaging then, Wolfgang, without me.’ 

‘My heart was bursting. I leaned my head upon her pillow and 
groaned aloud. 

‘* Nay, this is unkind. The strong should have confidence. But 
oh! I see, Gop in mercy when he takes away our strength bestows 
upon us faith, : 

‘* Do you remember, Wolfgang, those happy hours at Rhineck? In 
a little while we shall be spending happier seasons than those. I be- 
heveit. I know it,’ she continued, while her countenance grew bright 
with the radiance of heaven. 

‘* You will not be very happy, dear Wolfgang, when I am gone; 
but a little while and then we part no more— no more. Here now, 
upon the borders of the other world, I feel that there was no earth, 
no dross in my love for you ; and this is why I know we shall be one 
hereafter.’ 

‘For a few days Meta continued to gain strength slowly, and I 
began to hope ; hope did I say ? to fear rather ; for how could | ever 
name to her the dreadful truth. I forced the subject from my mind, 
and gave myself up entirely to that suffering angel. 

‘ Even the physician looked as if he thought his prediction might 
prove false. It was not to be. Two weeks had elapsed when one 
morning Meta complained of faintness. Upon examination it was 
found that internal hemorrhage had commenced, caused by the vio- 
lence of the fever. All that skill could suggest was put in requisition 
to check the complaint, but it was of no avail; she died — she died 
sweetly, gently, lovingly, in the morning while the sun was beaming 
brightly, and the river was running placidly on its course, when birds 
were singing and the world appeared to be alive to cheerfulness and 


‘It was a time for her to die. She held this hand clasped tenderly 
in hers when the spirit left her; and then I had only the hand but no 
Meta. Oh! Gop. No Meta!’ ‘ . é ‘ 

Hegewisch remained for some time silent, and then went on in a 
different tone and with the air of one relieved from some dreaded 
task. 

‘I had now another shock to sustain. My kind physician sought 
an early opportunity to speak to me in private. 

‘ «My young friend,’ said he, ‘from the bottom of my soul I pity 
you. What I am about to say you must hear and if you can, forget. 
I was your father’s early friend and companion. We were together 
always. I attended him upon hisdeath bed. I tell you, you his son, 
that the Baron died by povson !” 

‘ And the Lady of Rennewart ?’ said I, convulsively. 

‘«In the same way without doubt. I did not attend her.’ 

‘* And Caspar’ — 

‘*Hush ! we have said enough. Adieu!’ 

‘Here was room for a world of horrible surmises. So long as 
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inte: lived | thought only of eee Now, under the pressure of this 
horror, a new feeling took possession of me, it was a desire for ven- 
eance. 

‘I dared not deliberately imbrue my hands in a brother’s blood, so 
I turned all my hate upon his cvadjutor and abettor, Father Hegel. 
I did not try farther to solve the mystery connected with the late ter. 
rible events. J guessed enough. And therefore did my revenge seek 
out the monk 

‘I deliberated upon many plans, but in none could I please myself. 
I tried to invent some new and devilish torture to which to subject his 
vile body while I stood by gloating over the spectacle. 1 thought of 
seizing him secretiy and slowly starving him to death. No idea 
which man or fiend could have suggested, did [ not turn over in m 
mind. At length | determined to kill him in the house of Gop, be- 
fore the very horns of the altar, while he was offering up, with his un- 
holy breath, some holy prayer. Then | could send his soul to hell 
doubly damned by hypocritical offerings to the Gop whom he was 
mocking. 

‘The monk was accustomed on certain oceasions to celebrate mass 
at a chapel near our castle I watched for the time and for the season ; 
both had come; and [ sat out one morning to perform the sacrifice. 
I was late in gaining the chapel, and as I came up I perceived a crowd 
around the entrance. I made my way hastily to it, and beheld Father 
Hegel lying in the agonies of death! He had fallen in a fit of apo- 

lexy. There he lay, his sensual features swollen and full of blood, 

while the distortions upon his countenance showed what agony he was 
suffering. Ina few minutes he was no more, and I was cheated of 
my revenge. I did not rave tillthen. Iturned away, and before the 
temple and the altar | cursed Gop in my heart! I rejected all be- 
lief in a Saviour, and | BLaspHemep THE Hoty Guost! Hell was 
not black enough to darken my heart. I had borne every thing till 
now, and now every thing was insupportable. I ran with incredible 
swiftness back to the castle I gained her room. I locked myself 
in—TI threw myself upon the bed. I grew wild and delirious ; I 
began to be in pin; I flung the door open and shouted for help. 
My mother and several of the servants came up. Thatnightthe fever 
attacked me, and for weeks and weeks I lay prostrate under its burn- 
ing rage. I could never have recovered without the attention of a 
tender parent and a devoted physician. Yet recover I did, but as 
you see me, with hollow cheeks and a cadaverous countenance and 
sallow look and sunken eyes — a walking spectre unto men. 

‘1 determined to leave my home, for the fiend followed me where- 
ever I went, whispering that Caspar still lived. So I took leave of 
my mother one bright moonlight night when she was fast asleep, by 
kissing her many, many times. You know she was the only one left 
who cared for me, but 1 went on my way. I have spent most of the 
time since at the Universities. I do not know why, but study and 
toil of mind are best forme. Once my mother discovered where I was 
and I had to go back with her, but I made my escape again and came 
to Leipsic. 
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‘I have tried very hard to feel. | have wished that something might 
excite me; that my life might be in danger, so that instinctively I 
should put forth my hand to save it. lavoid no danger; | keep open 
house; here is my treasury, (the student pulled out a drawer 
without lock or key, nearly filled with gold pieces,) but nobody 
robs the strange fellow; ha—ha—ha. They are afraid of me. lL 
sleep in yonder; and sometimes [ lay all night and think of Meta 
and myself at the old chateau. And my heart seems less dead, and 
then | sleep —to wake always the same — always the same. Now 
leave me!’ 


I took my departure in silence. 
Thus ends THe story oF Wo.treaANc HeEGewIiscu. 


Tue aged Year is dying! Even now 

I feel his icy breath upon my cheek, 

While mournfully and low his deep-drawn sighs 
Are echoing through the dim and crooked aisles 
Of the old ‘ Forest Temple.’ See him as he lies, 
Girt with plate-armor of hard ice ; his spear 

Is a long icicle ; these he lately took 

From out the armory of stern old Winter. 

But they cannot serve him now ; his days 

Are numbered, and his hour is closing. 


Down-sweeping on the wind, now comes the toll 

Of midnight from the old watch-tower. It is the knell 
Of the departed Year ; and hark ! the sprites, 

Borne on the Northern biast, are singing: 


‘ Swine solemnly ! swing solemnly ! 
Ye mourning trees, your leafless limbs 
Over the bier 
Of the dead Year! 


‘Sound mournfully ! sound mournfully ! 
Organ-toned Winds! your requiem 
Over the bier 
Of the dead Year! 


‘ Sweep tearfully ! sweep tearfully ! 
Ye Clouds of Heaven, the storm-driven, 
Over the bier 
Of the dead Year!’ 


And the Trees swung solemnly, 
And the Winds played mournfully, 
And the Clouds swept tearfully, 
Over the bier 
Of the dead Year! 
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BALLAD TO BRITANNIA. 


WRITTEN IN NEW-HAMPSHIRE, UNITED STATES OF AMBRBICA,. 
Ho! lordly-feeling Britain, | You find not in our hearts a word 
That, crouching on the sea, Of love for England’s pride, [lords, 
Keeps watch and ward to threaten | Your ‘ Church and State,’ your queens and 
All that approach to thee ; We from our hearts deride ; 
I have a word of warning, We see not in your present state 
A word you need to hear, | ‘The nobleness you boast, 


Which, should you treat with scorning, | But foolish pride, defying fate, 
Your people well may fear. Sustained by foolish cost. 


Fear for the glorious name they’ve won And when, of ‘ frank contrition’ 
In battling for the right, You prate across the wave, 
When courage brought them high renown ; We think of your condition ; 
And honor crowned the fight: | It is not what we ’d have. 
Fear for the power they wield o’er lands | We would not bear the load of sin 
In distant foreign climes, That marks your policies, 
Fear lest from Britain’s crimson hands | The means by which you steal or win 
They ’re missed in coming times. East Indian colonies. 


There was a time, in years gone by, | We have not Ireland’s curse 
When we were wards to you; To make our nation blush ; 

We never had a mother’s care — To drain an empty purse, 
You know that this is true ; | A nation’s rights to crush ; 


But we were willing to abide 


No serf trod down to earth 
By laws that you had made, 


Our free republic frets, 





Because we had a kind o’ pride Nor do we hold a crown is worth 
In what you did and said. Support from bayonets. 

We knew the great ones of your land | Ay! we will free our negroes, 
Were yours no more than ours ; And snap their cords in twain, 

We knew we had in our right hand When you have loosed the bonds of those 
Some of your giant powers ; Who stretch your iron chain ; 

We fought your battles with success When Chartism is a thing unknown, 
Your arms had never met, And ‘ rebels’ do not crowd 

And though you slighted our distress, Your dungeons with their stifled moan, 
We bore your colors yet. And call on us aloud. 

We saw the rulers whom you made But till that hour, we work and ‘ drive’ 
Were men of tyrant will, To undermine your power ; 

Who thought we were but fit to aid And there shall come, if we but thrive, 
Your enemies to kill. i A glorious settling hour ; 

You made our laws, whate’er we thought, | We ’re ready now in deadly strife 
And many now we rue; To meet you as you please ; 

And foremost, that which slavery brought ; | We bide the time ! — the spirit ’s rife 
*T was put on us by you ! Will drive you from the seas. 

These are the recollections We own to no relation, 
That crowd upon us now, Deny your right to teach, 

Of the time of ‘ old affections ; Reject your base petition, 
Do n’t wonder that we vow Refuse to hear you preach ; 

To yield our birth-right and our name, We wait to hear a summons, 
And ask not for a share We pray the time be near! 

In your long-worthy roll of fame, Columbia for Ireland 
And names that sparkle there. Can raise her battle-cheer. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


A FABLE For THE Critics; oR 4 GLANCE AT A FEW OF THE LITERARY PROGENIES FROM THE 
Tus oF DioGeNes. BY A WONDERFUL Quiz. G. P. Purnam, Broadway. 


WE rarely rise from the perusal of poems where satire and humor are attempted, 
with any other feelings than those of disappointment: the performance under notice, 
however, has afforded us peculiar gratification. It would seem as if efforts in this 
department of literature were as likely to be successless as the débuts of modern tyros, 
ambitious of wearing the histrionic mantle: the fall of the curtain usually ends the 
brief career of the one, and the closing of the once-read pages that of the other. 
The volume before us, however, proves that success, if not probable, is at least possi- 
ble. Beneath its unpretending drab cover lies hid a world of polished satire, keen, 
subtle humor, and manly, vigorous sentiment, interspersed with touches of genuine 
pathos. The machinery of the ‘ Fable’ is simple, and serves happily its purpose of in- 
troducing a series of opinions of many well-known native authors, among whom may 
be cited Irvine, Cooper, Bryant, Hatueck, LonereLtow, Emerson, and others. 
The analysis of character strikes us as being in the main discriminating and just ; 
and though occasionally severe, it is free from bitternéss or offensiveness. 

Doubtless there are many who will dissent from some of these opinions, although 
expressed by Aproto himself, upon the writers of the day ; but we cannot help think- 
ing that the impartial and unprejudiced judgment of posterity will regard them as 
correct. We proceed to make a few extracts to justify what we have said of the 
merits of the poem. It begins as follows: 


‘ PHassus, sitting one day in a laurel-tree’s shade, 
Was reminded of Darune, of whom it was made; 
For the god being one day too warm in his wooing, 
She took to the tree to escape his pursuing ; 
Be the cause what it might, from his offers she shrunk, 
And, Grnevra-like, shut herself up in a trunk ; 
And though ’t was a step into which he had driven her, 
He somehow or other had never forgiven her ; 
Her memory he nursed as a kind of a tonic, 
Something bitter to chew when he'd play the Byronic, 
And I can’t count the obstinate nymphs that he brought over 
By a strange kind of smile he put on when he thought of her. 
‘ My case is like D1po’s,’ he sometimes remark’d ; 
‘When I last saw my love she was fairly embark’d ; 
Let hunters from me take this saw when they need it: 
You’re not always sure of your game when you've tree’d it. 
Just conceive such a change taking place in one’s mistress ! 
What romance would be left ?— who can flatter or kiss trees ? 
And, for mercy’s sake, how could one keep up a a 
With a dull wooden thing that will live and will die a log — 
Not to say that the thought would forever intrude 
That you ’ve less chance to win her the more she is woo’d? 
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Ah! it went to my heart, and the memory still grieves, 
To see those loved graces all taking their leaves ; 

Those charms beyond speech, so enchanting but now, 
As they left me forever, each making its bough ! 

If her tongue had a tang sometimes more than was right, 
Her new bark is worse than ten times her old bite !’ 


The critic whom Apo.io despatches to seek a lily, and who returns with a thistle, 
is described at length, and with great felicity. A few segregated passages will serve 
to indicate the humor: 1 


‘Now there happened to be among Puazsvus’s followers 

A —, one of the omnivorous swallowers 

Who bolt every book that comes out of the press, 
Without the least question of larger or less, 

Whose stomachs are strong at the expense of their head; 
For reading new books is like eating new bread— 

One can bear it at first, but by gradual steps he 

Is brought to death’s door of a mental dyspepsy.' 


‘ AND here I must say he wrote excellent articles 
On the Hebraic points, or the force of Greek particles; 
They filled up the space nothing else was —— for, 
And nobody read that which nobody cared for; 
If any old book reached a fiftieth edition, 
He could fill forty pages with safe erudition ; 
He could gauge the old books by the old set of rules, 
And his very old nothings pleased very old fools ; 
But give him a new book, fresh out of the heart, 
And you put him at sea without compass or chart — 
His blunders aspired to the rank of an art; 
For his lore was engraft, something foreign that grew in him, 
Exhausting the sap of the native and true in him ; 
So that when a man camé with a soul that was new in him, 
Carving new forms of truth out of Nature’s old granite, 
New and old at their birth, like Lz Vernirn’s planet, 
Which, to get a true judgment, themselves must create 
In the scul of their critic the measure and weight, 
Being rather themselves a fresh standard of grace, 
To compute their own judge,-and assign him his place, 
Our reviewer would craw! all about it and roun it, 
And, reporting each circumstance just as he found it, 
Without the least malice — his record would be 
Profoundly esthetic as that of a flea, 
Which, supping on WoapsworTH, should print, for our sakes, 
Recollections of nights with the Bard of the Lakes, 
Or, borne by an Arab guide, venture to render a 
General view of the ruins at Denderah. 


“As I said, he was never precisely unkind, 
The defect in his brain was mere absence of mind; 
If he boasted, ’t was simply that he was self-made, 
A position which I, for one, never gainsaid, 
My respect for my Maker supposing a skill 
In his works which our hero would answer but ill ; 
And I trust that the mould which he used may be cracked, or he, 
Made bold by success, may make broad his phylactery, 
And set up a kind of a man-manufactory ; 
An event which I shudder to think about, seeing 
That man is a moral, accountable being.’ 


“A TERRIBLE fellow to meet in society, 
Not the toast that he buttered was ever so dry at tea; 
There he 'd sit at the table and stir in his sugar, 
Crouching close for a. spring, all the while, like a cougar ; 
Be sure of your facts, of your measures and weights, 

Of your time—he ’s as fond as an Arab of dates ; 

You ’ll be telling, perhaps, in your comical way, 

Of something you've seen in the course of the day; 

And just as you’re tapering out the conclusion, 

You venture an ill-fated classic allusion — 

The girls have all got their laughs ready, when, whack! 
The cougar comes down on your thunder-struck back ; 
You had left out acomma— your Greek ’s put in joint, 
And pointed at cost of your story’s whole point. — 
In the course of the evening you venture.on certain 
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Soft speeches to Anne, in shade of the curtain; 

You tell her your heart can be likened to one flower, 

‘And that, oh! most charming of women, 's the sun-flower, 
Which turns’ —here a clear nasal voice, to your terror, 
From outside the curtain, says, ‘ That's all an error !’’ 





The following characters are drawn with a truthfulness that really makes them 
painfully vivid to the mind’s eye : 


‘WHEN PHasus expressed his desire for a lily, 
Our hero, whose homcopathic sagacity 

With an ocean of zeal mixed his drop of capacity, 
Set off for the garden as fast as the wind: 
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He was gone a long time, and APoLLo meanwhile 
Went over some sonnets of his with a file ; 

For of all compositions, he thought that the sonnet 
Best repaid all the toil you expended upon it; 

It should reach with one impulse the end of its course, 
And for one final blow collect all of its force ; 

Not a verse should be salient, but each one should tend 
With a wave-like up-gathering to burst at the end ; 

So, condensing the strength here, there smoothing a wry kink, 
He was killing the time, when up walked Mr. — ; 

At a few steps behind him, a small man, in glasses, 
Went dodging about, muttering ‘Murderers! asses |’ 
From out of his pocket a paper he’d take, 

With the proud look of m rdom tied to its stake, 
And, reading a squib at himself, he 'd say, ‘ Here I see 
’Gainst American letters a bloody conspiracy — 

They are all by my personal enemies written ; 

I must post an anonymous letter to Britain, 

And show that this gall is the merest suggestion 

Of spite at my zeal on the copy-right question ; 

For, on this side the water, ’ tis prudent to pull 

O’er the eyes of the public their national wool, 

By accusing of slavish respect to JoHN BuLL 

All American authors who have more or less 

Of that anti-American humbug — success, 

While in private we ’re always embracing the knees 
Of some twopenny editor over the seas, 

And licking his critical shoes — for you know 'tis 

The whole aim of our lives to get one English ‘notice ;’ 
My American puffs I would willingly burn all, 

(They re all from one source, monthly, weekly, diurnal,) 
To get but a kick from a transmarine journal ! 


ti St ea let 


APotto looked up, hearing footsteps approaching, 

And slipped out of sight the new rhymes he was broaching : 
*Good day, Mr. ——; I’m happy to meet 

With a scholar so ripe, and a critic so neat, 

Who through Grub-street the soul of a gentleman carries: 
What news from that suburb of London and Paris 

Which latterly makes such shrill claims to monopolize 

The credit of being the New World’s metropolis ? 
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‘Why, nothing of consequence, save this attack 
On my friend there, behind, by some pitiful hack, 
Who thinks every national author a poor one 
That is n’t a copy of something that’s foreign, 
And assaults the American Dick ——’ 
‘Nay, ‘tis clear 
: That your Damon there ’s fond of a flea in his ear, 
( And, if no one else furnished them gratis, on tick 
He would buy some himself, just to hear the old click; 
Why, I honestly think, if some fool in Japan 
Should turn up his nose at the ‘ Poems on Man,’ 
Your friend there by some inward instinct would know it, 
Would get it translated, re-printed, and show it; 
As aman might take off a high stock to exhibit 
The autograph round his own neck of the gibbet ; 
Nor would let it rest so, but fire column after column, 
ji Signed ‘ Caro,’ or ‘ Brutus,’ or something as solemn, 
By way of displaying his critical crosses, 
And tweaking that poor trans-atlantic proboscis, 
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His broadsides resulting (and this there’s no doubt of,) 
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In successively sinking the craft they ’re fired out of. 
Now nobody knows when an author is hit 

If he don’t have a public ¢, beens fit ; 

Let him only keep close in his snug garret’s dim ether, 
And nobody ’d think of his critics—or him either ; 

If an author have any least fibre of worth in him, 

Abuse would but tickle the organ of mirth in him; 

All the critics on earth cannot crush with their ban 

One word that’s in tune with the nature of man!’ 


‘ Well, perhaps so; meanwhile I have brought you a book, 
Into which if you ’ll just have the goodness to look, 

You may feel so delighted, when you have got through it, 
As to think it not unworth your while to review it; 

And I think I can promise your thoughts, if you do, 

A place in the next ‘ Democratic Review.’’ 


‘ The most thankless of gods you must surely have thought me, 
For this is the forty-fourth copy you ’ve brought me; 
I have given them away, or at Teast I have tried, 

But I’ve forty-two left; standing all side by side, 
(The man who accepted that one copy died ;) 

From one end of a shelf to the other they reach, 

‘ With the author’s respects’ neatly written in each. 
The publisher, sure, will proclaim a Te Deum 

When he hears of that order the British Museum 
Has sent for one set of what books were first printed 
In America, little or big —for ’t is hinted 

That this is the first truly tangible hope he 

Has ever had raised for the sale of a copy.’’ 


We were especially amused, and we think our readers will be, with the author's 
classification of bores: 


‘I prvrpE bores myself, in the manner of rifles, 
Into two great divisions, regardless of trifles; 
There’s your smooth-bore and screw-bore, who do not much vary 
In the weight of cold lead they respectively carry. 
The smooth-bore is one in whose essence the mind 
Not a corner nor cranny to cling by can find; 
You feel as in nightmares sometimes, when you slip 
Down a steep slated roof where there’s nothing to grip, 
You slide and you slide, the blank horror increases, 
You had rather by far be at once smashed to pieces, 
You fancy a whirlpool below white and frothing, 
And finally drop off and light upon — nothing. 
The screw-bore has twists in him, faint predilections 
For going just wrong in the tritest directions; 
When he’s wrong he is flat, when he ’s right he can't show it, 
He’ll tell you what Snooks said about the new poet, 
Or how FoGaum was outraged by Tennyson’s Princess; 
He has spent all his spare time and intellect since his 
Birth in perusing, on each art and science 
Just the books in which no one puts any reliance, 
And though nemo, we ’re told, horis omnibus sapit, 
The rule will not fit him, however you shape it, 
For he has a perennial foison of sappiness ; 
He has just enough force to spoil half your day’s happiness, 
And to make him a sort of mosquito to be with, 
But just not enough to dispute or agree with.’ 


Our extracts must close with the following noble tribute to the ‘ Bay State :’ 


‘Here —‘ Forgive me, Aprotto,’ I cried, ‘ while 1 pour 

My heart out to my birth-place : O, loved more and more 
Dear Bay State, from whose rocky bosom thy sons 

Should suck milk, strong-will-giving, brave, such as runs 

In the veins of old Graylock — who is it that dares 

Call thee pedlar, a soul wrapt in bank-books and shares ? 

It is false! She’s a Poet! I see, as I write, 

Along the far rail-road the steam-snake glide white, 

The cataract-throb of her mill-hearts I hear, 

The swift strokes of trip-hammers weary my ear, 

Sledges ring upon anvils, through logs the saw screams, 
Blocks swing up to their place, beetles drive home the beams : 
It is songs such as these that she croons to the din 
Of her fast-flying shuttles, year out and year in, . 
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While from earth’s farthest corner there comes not a breeze 
But wafts her the buzz of her gold-gleaning bees: 

What though those horn hands have as yet found small time 
For painting and sculpture and music and rhyme ? 

These will come in due order, the need that pressed sorest 
Was to vanquish the seasons, the ocean, the forest, 

To bridle and harness the rivers, the steam, 

Making that whirl her mill-wheels, this tug in her team, 

To vassalize old tyrant Winter, and make 

Him delve surlily for her on river and lake ; 

When this New Wor.d was parted, she strove not to shirk 
Her lot in the heirdom —the tough, silent Work, 

The hero-share ever, from HERAKLES down 

‘To Opn, the Earth’s iron sceptre and crown; 

Yes, thou dear, noble Mother! if ever men’s praise 

Could be claimed for creating heroical lays, 

Thou hast won it; if ever the laurel divine 

Crowned the Maker and Builder, that glory is thine !’ 

We reiterate our opinion of the merits of the ‘ Fable,’ and are confident that the quo- 
tations which we have made from it (copious, for we like to let such books speak for 
themselves, as far as possible,) will induce our readers to desire the whole of it. It is 
no sooterkin, but impregnate with the true fire of wit and genius ; and although pub- 
lished anonymously, no one at all familiar with the peculiar style, the lofty line of 
Lowe tt, can for a moment doubt its authorship. It is neatly printed, and can be had 


at the publisher’s, G. P. Putnam, and at the other metropolitan book-sellers’. 


Lays AND BatLaps. By Tuomas B. Reap. New-York: D. APPLETON AND COMPANY. 
PorMs By WiLL1AmM THompson Bacon. Cambridge: GrorcEe NICHOLS. 
CHILD OF THE SEA, AND OTHER Poems. By Mrs. 8. ANNA Lewis. PuTNAM, Broadway. 


CaLanos, A TRAGEDY. By Georce H. Boxer. Philadelphia: E. H. BurLer anp Company. 


WE are compelled, by the exigencies of the closing number of a volume, to ‘lump’ 
the above poems in a brief and necessarily cursory notice. Mr. Reap exhibits his ac- 
customed love and appreciation of nature, and the tender feeling natural to him, in the 
handsome volume before us. His command of language too is increasing with every 
additional production from his pen. His admiration of LonereLiow prevents his being 
as original in the form and manner of portions of his verse as we could wish, but this 
does not materially lessen his own claims to admiration. With Mr. Bacon’s muse 
our readers are acquainted, both from his productions communicated to these pages, 
and from a previous volume (of parts of which the present is a republication) noticed, 
with extracts, in the Knickersocker. We commend his beautifully-executed vol- 
ume to the affections of our readers ; and if they will turn at once to page 159, and 
survey ‘The Indian Summer’ with the author; hear with him the ‘ hill-fox bark in 
the faded woods,’ and follow the husbandman through the smoky light, with his empty 
wagon, and listen to his resounding lash and gladsome song echoed from the hill-side, 
if the reader will do this, he will perceive that Mr. Bacon can observe as well as feel. 
The two volumes last named in our list we have not found leisure to peruse with suf- 
ficient attention to justify the expression of a satisfactory judgment of their merits. 
Mrs. Lewis's effusions have been much commended by capable critics, and, as a merely 
hasty glance at her book convinces us, not without justice. Mr. Boxer’s ‘ Calanos’ 
is heralded by a modest and well-written ‘ prologue ;’ and a casual glance at passages 
which arrested our pearl-folder as we opened the leaves, satisfies us that he is a man 


‘of decided talent, if not positive genius. 
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THE Opp-FELLOW’s OFFERING, FoR 1849. Edited by Pascuan DonaxLpson. Published by 

Epwarp WALKER, Number 114, Fulton-street. 

Tis is a very elegant volume, embellished with twelve engravings, which refleet 
equa] credit upon the taste and liberality of the public. ‘The ‘ Offering’ has now been 
published seven years, and each succeeding year has seen it increasing in worth and in 
popularity ; until it is but simple justice to say, that in the interest and variety of its 
contents, and in the frequency and elegance of its embellishments, it is not exceeded 
by any of its class. ‘ We would remind the peruser of this volume,’ says the editor, 
‘that its articles show the object of their writers to be a commendable one ; that of the 
elevation of pure and holy principles, such as it is the business of Odd-Fellowship to 
promulgate among men. ‘Their sentiments are those of friendship, love and truth ; 
their teachings those of charity ; their intent the dissemination of intelligence as to 
the best means to make men wiser and better — more fitted to enjoy life themselves and 
to make others happy around them.’ The volume is admirably printed, and many of 
the illustrations are superb as compositions. The vignette title, ‘ The Odd-Fellows’ 
Sick Chamber,’ and especially the original and striking illustration of Mr. Linew’s fine 
poem of ‘ Apo.iyon,’ are worthy of special commendation. 






















FRANK ForrEsTEr’s Fretp Sports oF THE UNITED Srarss, and British Provinces of North 
America. By Henry Witi1am Heasert, Author of ‘The Warwick Woodlands,’ ‘My 
Shooting-Box,’ etc. Intwovolumes. pp.727. New-York: STRINGER AND TOWNSEND. 
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We were about inditing a notice which we intended should do justice to this excel- 
lent and authentic work, when we encountered, from an evidently capable pen, in the 
‘The Spirit of tie Times’ weekly sporting and literary journal, the following review 
of the volumes, which we cordially endorse, and commend to the attention of our 
readers: ‘ Here we have all the learning touching the game of the country happily 
compressed, with the fruits of the observation of an enthusiastic sportsman. So far 
we have not gone quite through with our author’s feathered game, but we have had 
reason to admire the extent of his lore in natural histery, and his familiarity with the 
arts of woodcraft. Mr. Hersert is a terse, sharp writer, goes right to his point, tells 
plain things in a plain way, and yet glows with all the feelings of a true sportsman in 
his recital of the pleasures of shooting, and page after page are poured forth in a strain 
of eloquence fascinating. Our readers are not to be told of the accomplishments of 
Mr. Hersert as a scholar and author of versatile powers, with an extraordinary com- 
mand of the English language. He brings his rare attainments and powers to bear 
upon field sports with a heartiness of manner which shows his heart to be with his 
subject. It is rare that the elegance and force of thorough mental culture are be- 
stowed upon sports, but whenever such is the case, the result is truly charming to every 
man of taste, whether a practical sportsman or not. Sorore’s ‘ Deer Stalking’ is a 
a | book in point, and we might cite several devoted to angling which are embalmed in 
! literature. The present work is destined to take rank with this class of writings, and 
must attain as well a wide-spread circulation among practical men. For it must be 
borne in mind that the work is eminently practical, although from a bookish man. The 
author is as much at home in the matter of greasing boots, as in Greek hexameters. 
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In short, he is a thoroughly educated sportsman — theoretically and practically. He 
delights in his subject, is proud of his acqusitions in it, and yet prouder of his feats in 
the field. He will commend himself to all who use the gun as a sensible, practical 
man, with as much of poetry in him as is requisite for the enjoyment of field sports in 
their highest capabilities for pleasure. ‘he illustrations of the work are extremely 
beautiful, being engravings from the author’s own designs. Many of them are mas- 
terly, and we may say without hesitancy that the two volumes would be fitting orna- 
ments on any drawing-room table.’ We have remarked that praises kindred with the 


foregoing has been aWarded to the ‘ Field Sports’ by many journals in various quar- 
ters of the Union. 


Farry, TALES AND LEGENDs OF Many Nations. Selected, newly told, and translated, by 
C. B. Burkuarpr. Illustrated by W. Watcutr and J. H. Carrerty. New-York: Baker 
AND ScRIBNER. 

Ir the praises of little people are desiderated by Mr. Burxuarpt, he will be made 
happy by the reflection that he has made them so; at least if we may judge by our 
own small folk, who are loud in their commendations of ‘ Fiddling Jacky,’ ‘ Serr, 
the Goatherd,’ and other stories contained in the pretty book before us. Mr. Burx- 
HARDT remarks with truth: ‘ It is an accepted maxim that the character of a nation 
may be learned frof its popular songs and ballads ; that the mind, the habits and the 
morals of a people may be guided and directed by its song-writers. Somebody, who 
is frequently quoted, has said: ‘ Let me make the ballads of a nation, and I care not 
who makes her laws.’ Not wishing to dispute the wisdom of this idea, it yet strikes 
me that popular traditions, legends and fairy tales exert no secondary influence upon 
the mind of a people, but that their power is even greater, in the same respects, than 
that of ballads and songs. A song of a ballad is often only remembered on account 
of its melody, and the words, if they are remembered at all, undergo changes from 
time to time, in consequence of changes in the language, as well as political changes. 
The tradition however, which is connected with a peculiarly-shaped rock, remains the 
same as long as that rock stands; the legend connected with an old abbey or a castle 
will live in the memory of the inhabitants of its neighborhood for centuries after the 
abbey or castle has become a ruin; and the fairy tale told by grand-parents to grand- 
children will be still fresh in the grand-children’s memory when those children shall 
in their turn have become grand-parents, to be told again by them to new generations. 
How useful and interesting, then, to the young, as well as to the more mature mind, 
must be the study of national ¢haracter, custom and habit, through the charming 
medium of legends and fairy tales. There has never been any lack of fairy books, 
but all we have hitherto found iri the market have been either republications of well 
known and old stories, or newly-invented ones, or written for the particular occasion 
or market for which they were intended. The beautiful and popular‘ Arabian Nights’ 
has generally been the staple article of the former class, and the ‘ Mother Goose’ and 
‘ Peter Parley’ style, that of the latter. In the present volume are given specimens 
of legends and fairy tales of many nations, and of all ages, and stich as have a dis- 
tinct national character, in the subject as well as in the style and diction. They may 
be read with interest by old as well as young, while the language and moral are un- 
exceptionable. The work is neatly printed and tastefully embellished. 
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Pickering AND Dunsar’s Greek Lextcon.— The subjoined communication to 
the Eprror, from our friend and correspondent, Cuartes Astor Brisrep, Esgq.,is in 
reply to the note of Professor Feiron, upon the same subject, in our last number. 


Ep. KNICKERBOCKER. 


, ‘ond-street, November 7th, 1848. 
To tus Epiror or THe KNICKERBOCKER: 3 B y Mm 48 


Dear Sir: In the matter of Pickerine and Dunsar, controversia est, as PLautus 
hath it; that is to say, Mr. Fexron and myself are at cross purposes. By Dunsar’s 
first edition, I meant his edition of 1840, not having the remotest idea that any prior 
one existed, which mistake I was very naturally led into thus: The 1831 edition of 
Dunsar was utterly forgotten in England, and almost utterly extinct. How near ex- 
tinct, is evident from the fact, that by the Exior-Professor’s own showing, he was look- 
ing for a copy nearly eighteen months before he could find one. In 1840, the Lexicon 
appeared as a new and original work, without any thing in the title-page or preface to 
indicate that its compiler had ever before published any similar book. It is so very 
uncommon for a new edition not to be designated as such on the title-page, that in the 
absence of such designation, it is generally safe to presume that the edition is a first 
one. Such was my presumption in the present instance; and bearing in mind the 
more than occasional inaccuracy of our eastern friends in citations and references, and 
their fixed idea that every body is trying to steal from them, I certainly did suspect, 
not a wilful deception, but some sort of hallucination, on the part of some one con- 
nected with Pickerine’s Lexicon. It appears, however, that I was mistaken in this, 
and that Pickerine was fully entitled to the credit, such as it is, of originating a large 
part of Dunsar’s Lexicon. 

Most assuredly this does not tend to elevate one’s opinion of Professor Dunsar. It 
is hard for the most charitable to come to any other conclusion than that he deliberately 
ignored the existence of his first edition, and with it his obligations to Mr. Pickerine. 
How successful his attempt to deceive the public has been, my own example furnishes 
a case in point, and I know many students, both English and American, in the same 
category. 

Of the respective value of Scor-anp-LippELL and PickErina, my opinion remains 
unchanged, and I sincerely regret that the Scotch professor should have svld his birth- 
right of honesty for so very moderate a mess of pottage. 

Yours, very truly, 
Cc. A. B, 
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Gossir wits Reapers anp Corresponpents.— We have the pleasure to announce 
that General Zacuary Tay or, otherwise known as ‘ Old Zacu.’ and ‘ Roucu anp 
Reapy,’ has been elected President of these United States. We do not often trouble 
our readers with political matters ; but we should like it to be understood that we can 
‘ talk politics’ as unintelligibly as the most rabid partizan among our fellow citizens ; 
and on the eve of a new national era we feel impelled to offer a few words of advice 
to General Tayor, touching his future course in the administration of the govern- 
ment. In the first place, we want protection for various fabrics, and some important 
financial changes. Agriculture must be looked after particularly. A duty of five- 
pence ad valorem must be levied upon East Indian guano. The French pomme de 
*tater must no longer come in competition with the American root ; this must be 
evident to almost any capacity, no matter how small. Putty, in the manufacture of 
which so many interests and rights are bound up, should be made to go back to the 
basis of 98. A word, too, of the wool-growing interest ; a matter which comes home 
to the backs of more than sixty millions of sheep in our republic. The transporta- 
tion laws are now such, that when a foreign sheep first sets foot on our shores, it is 
immediately merged in the common mass, and is at once admitted to all the rights 
and immunities of an American sheep. Ought this so to be? Let us look a little at 
the effect of this. Every body knows that ‘ the clip’ of ’46 amounted to more than 
a clip and a half (ad valorem) on every sheep and a half throughout the entire na- 
tional domain; while we venture to say that the clip of ’48 will not average more 
than a quarter-clip over the highest minimum rates of the last six years ; and this, 
too, while hatchets, pen-knives, osnaburgs, fustic, and other perishable materials, are 
admitted with a merely nominal duty, are entitled to debenture, and are in every 
bonded warehouse of the Union! Can any thing be more short-sighted than this? 
Look also at the matter in another light. The wool ‘ clip’ of ’48, let us suppose, for 
the sake of argument, comes to tide-water on the commencement of the financial 
year; the ‘raw material,’ which cannot be cooked, lies subject to drawback, and 
finally returns through the natural channels of trade to the place from whence it 
came. Can any sane man doubt the utter folly of a course such as this? We do 
not think it necessary to pursue this branch of the subject farther. We have spoken 
of our finances: these should be placed on the firmest basis. The sinking fund, 
pledged by the national debt of °36, 37, and secured by the state ‘ coupons’ issued 
by the North American Trust and Banking Company, and bearing interest from date, 
should be gradually funded, and the compound-interest devoted to internal improve- 
ments in California and light-houses on the Rocky Mountains. In regard to our 
naturalization laws, one thing is imperatively demanded. The immense Dutchmen 
who come over in such great numbers to our shores, in foreign ‘ bottoms,’ ought not 
to be admitted upon the same terms with the thin-bodied, lank-legged, gaunt Irish- 
man. There is great difference in the impression which these two classes of foreigners 
make when they ‘settle down’ upon our soil ; and we think a ‘ home-duty’ of four 
groschen should be levied upon every broad-breeched Dutchman who sets foet upon 
the public lands of the republic — ‘Texas and Mexico included. We look to see no 
interference with any foreign powers, unless it be with the movements of the Punjaub 
Principality and the Schleswig- Holstein ; and even with these, great care should be taken 
that no surrender be made, on our part,.of the great ‘ Principles of 98.’ We had some- 
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thing to say of apples, pea-nuts, pies, b’iled eggs, beech-nuts, chestnuts, etc., and their 
protection against a ruinous competition with European nuts and other ‘ ’fresh’ents ; 
but our first political-ceconomy article has so grown under our hands, that we reserve 
farther remarks until quite another occasion. It is not our wish, in the few observa- 
tions which we have ventured to put forth, to embarrass the President-elect, nor to 
create conflicting views in his mind. Nor will General Tayior impute to us such a 
motive. We are confident that he will give to our impressions, hastily and imper- 
fectly thrown together though they are, all the consideration which they deserve ; 
and, we rather suspect, about as much as he will give to any body’s, be he who he 
may, or not, who shall set them forth with equal force and clearness! . . . WE 
have received for perusal from an esteemed friend some clever and natural ‘ Lines by 
a young Shaker Sister, at Canterbury, New-Hampshire,’ upon the subject of the 
‘ cold-water process,’ as a cure for the ‘ crick in the back,’ which was exemplified in its 
operation upon her own person. She describes the complaint with much faithfulness : 

‘Ir completely unfits you for every thing 

That requires the attempt of a hitch or a spring, 

You can’t lie or sit, you can’t walk or stand, 

Can 't move to your liking arm, leg, foot, or hand; 

You can't cough or sneeze —and all this, in fact, 

Is because you have dropp’d a sad ‘stitch’ in your back |’ 

The description which ensues of the ‘treatment’ in detail is equally explicit and 
amusing. For our own part, we rather go, with Awnnig, in the ‘ Evangeliad,’ for 
Nature’s passive hydropathy : 

‘ THERE ’s hydropathy in yonder rock 
Whereon the liquid snow-drifts flash and play ; a ) 
There ’s ‘ head-bath,’ ‘ half-bath,’ ‘douche,’ and ‘ hip’ and ‘ foot. 
I'l join the aquatiles, when I can take 
My medicine insensate as that stone.’ 

By-the-by, speaking of the ‘ water cure,’ a friend tells us a story, which is ‘ founded,’ 
of a father who had been submitting his little boy to its rigorous use. One morning, 
after the little patient had shivered for a couple of hours through the successive 
‘stages,’ he made use of so energetic a remonstrance, and manifested such deter- 
mined opposition, that his father was compelled to insinuate to him that such conduct 
would seriously injure his ultimate prospect of going to heaven. ‘I don’t want to go 
there !’ exclaimed the poor little fellow ; ‘I want to go to t’ other place; I want to 
get warm!’ One can fancy from this reply, what the ‘ water-cure’is! . . . We 
have read with much pleasure the graceful and grateful poetical epistles addressed to 
our friend ‘ R. W., Jr.’ They are as honorable to his own kindness of heart as they 
are to the hearts of the writers. . . . As! cruel boys! never tie a tin-kettle to a 
dog’s tail! For Prry’s sake see that poor puppy scudding across the Park, by the 
City-Hall. Was ever such terror depicted as gleams in his eye while he looks back 
at that awful turbulent phantom clattering in hot pursuit at his flying heels? We 
heard a friend feelingly describe a similar exhibition at Manhattanville. A poor dog 
came to him, as he sat on the porch of an inn there, who had just liberated his tail 
from a tin-pot. He was ‘ worritted’ almost to death, and moaned ‘as if his heart 
would break.’ ‘ For my expression of sympathy,’ said our friend, ‘ he manifested the 
warmest gratitude, and would scarcely leave my side. In the evening, however, he 
ventured out ; and I shall never forget the disturbance it gave me, on awaking in the 
night, to hear the poor fellow coursing along the dusky road, howling with afftight at 
some dreadful missile, more awful from the gloom in which it vibrated, rattling at his 
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heels, as he leaped away from the horrid tin-spectre. Do you recollect, reader, 
TreureLspréckn’s description of a somewhat kindred scene? ‘ Well do I still re- 
member,’ he says, ‘ the red sunny Whitsuntide morning, when trotting full of hope 
by the side of Father Anpreas, I entered the main street of the village, and saw its 
steeple-clock, then striking eight, and the aproned or disaproned butghers moving in 
to breakfast: a little dog in mad terror was rushing past ; for somé human imps had 
tied a tin-kettle to its tail ; thus did the agonized creature, loud jingling, career through 
the whole length of the borough, and become notablé enough. Fit emblem of many 
a one to whom Fate has malignantly appended a tin-kettle of ambition, to chase him 
on; which, the faster he runs, urges him the faster, the more loudly and more fool- 
ishly.’ Is n’t that ‘first-rate? . . . A Puitapexpuia journal mentions the case 
of a young lady who has been brought up in the family of a benevolent friend, until 
she has reached the age of sixteen, without any knowledge as to who her parents 
were: ‘ She feels herself alone in the world, and daily, as years ripen and strengthen 
her mind, the one idea of knowing the author of her being takes deeper and deeper 
hold of her faculties, so that now her solicitude on the subject is at times painfully 
affecting to witness.’ This brings again to mind Carry.e’s admirable description of 
the emotions of a foundiing: ‘ Ever in my loneliness have I tumed full of longing to 
that unknown father, who perhaps far from me, perhaps near, either way invisible, 
might have taken me to his paternal bosom, there to lie screened from many a wo. 
Thou beloved father! dost thou still, shut out from me only by the penetrable curtains 
of earthly space, wend to and fro among the crowds of the living? Or art thou hid- 
den by those far thicker curtains of the everlasting Night, or rather of the everlasting 
Day, through which my mortal eye and outstretched arms need not strive to reach ! 
Alas I know not, and in vain vex myself to know! More than once, heart-deluded, 
have I taken thee for this and the other noble-looking stranger, and approached him wist- 
fully, with infinite regard ; but he too repelled me — he too was not thou!” . . . THe 
virtues of the dog ‘ Tir’ must go unrecorded in these pages ; save only that 
‘A HANDsome dog ‘Old Trp’ he was, 
And spright-ly for his years ; 
And 'mid a throng of other dogs 
No ‘ki-yi!’ told his fears.’ 

‘The Preacher and the Gambler, by J. H. Green, ‘R. G.,’ will appear in our 
next. We have been glad to remark, that Mr. Green earnestly labors to prostrate 
the system of gaming without attacking individuals ; a course which begets the re- 
venge but not the reformation of the offender. ‘It is not my design,’ says the acute 
and tasteful Appison, in one of his papers in ‘ The Spectator,’ in a notice to his cor- 
respondents, ‘ it is not my design to bring little infamous stories out of their present 
lurking-places into broad daylight. If I attack the vicious, I shall only set upon 
them in a body, and will not be provoked by the worst usage I can receive from 
others to make an example of any particular criminal. I have so much of a ‘ Draw- 
cansir’ in me, that I shall pass over a single foe to charge the whole army. I shall 
consider the vice as it appears in the species, not as it is circumstanced in an indi- 
vidual.’ . . . We doubt whether any people on earth are so happy at their work as 
the French. Even the most menial offices are performed with a cheerfulness as plea- 
sant as it is remarkable. A friend mentions to us, that hearing one morning a good 
deal of laughing and rollicking in the hall of the Parisian inn where he lodged, he 
opened his door and looked out to ascertain the cause. The servants, male and female 
together, were washing the tesselated marble pavement of the hall, with brushes 
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strapped to their feet like skates. ‘There they were, full of glee, dancing upon a sur- 
face of soap and water; setting-to, balancing, posturing and chasseé-ing ; ‘ turn- 
ing to mirth all things of earth,’ as only Frenchmen can. . . . Waat a charming 
equable climate we have here in blessed Gotham! Mild days and pleasant nights; 
no rain ‘ raining cold,’ no frost nor snow ; while from all around us come reports of 
storms, deep snows, obstructing public thoroughfares ; of winds 


‘ Loud as the wolves on Orca’s stormy deep 
How] to the roarings of the northern deep.’ 


But, as CoLeripGE says, they ‘ roar far off— they do not come anear.’ Our fortunate 
denizens may well exclaim, ‘ Truly, our lines have fallen in pleasant places” . . . ‘I 
wish you to make for the church,’ said an Episcopal vestryman, one morning, to a 
carpenter in a neighboring village, ‘ two new commandment-boards. We want them 
of free sound timber, with no knots in it.’ ‘ You’d better take some of the ‘ nots’ out 
of the commandments, then,’ replied the carpenter ; ‘1 never saw a commandment- 
board yet that wasn’t full of em! . . . Tue ensuing lines, from the pen of an 
esteemed contributor, refer to the admirable portrait of a beautiful boy, (a young son 
of Pierre Van Cortianpt, Esq.,) mentioned in our last number. The lines do no 
more than justice to the genius of the accomplished artist : 


TO A PICTURE BY ELLIOTT, 
I. 


TuesE curling, golden locks; the fair, soft cheek; 
The full ripe mouth, and the clear hazel eyes — 

So full of loving-trustfulness. so meek, 

Beaming with deep and eloquent replies 

Which the tongue could not utter ~ ah! bow these 
Bring back to the worn heart sweet childhood’s days, 

When nothing ruder than the summer breeze 

Lifted the leaves from the green, sunlit trees, 

Arching the bower of youth! . My fancy strays, 
As on this semblance of thy face | gaze, 

Beautiful child! to those green lanes once more 
Where now thou rovest; and sweet sounds and sights, 
Vague recollections of past, dear delights, 

Like fragments of a wreck come floating o’er 
The dreary waves, the desolate waste of sea 
That lies, young voyager, ’twixt thee and me. 


II, 


Yet is there sadness iv those large, calm eyes, 

A patient sorrow, lovelier than joy; 

A mellow, hazy light, as if the sighs 

Breathed by the mother o’er her Peeping bey 
Through the long watches of the silent night, 

Still lingered round their lids. Alas! fair child, 
That sorrow’s shade should make thee seem more bright; 
That thou should’st be more lovely from the blight 

On thy young heart, so pure and undefiled! 

Ev.iortt, thy magic pencil hath beguiled 
My soul away from earth and earthly things ; 

And sure thy spirit, when it wrought this face 

So full of all imaginable grace, 

Was wafted backward on ethereal wings 
To those far days, when a dear mother’s kiss 


Printed upon thy cheek its seal of bliss. R. 8. Cuittox. 
November, 1848. 


Tuere is a good deal of character in an anecdote just related to us of ‘ an heathen 
man and a publican’ in a down-eastern region. A party of young men were ‘ making 
merry in an upper room,’ when the landlord came up and said: ‘ Gentlemen, I wish 
you would make a little less noise here, for there is a man below who is very sick.’ 
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‘ Silence like a poultice came 
To heal the wounded ear’ 


of the sick man for a while, but presently the rollicking was resumed. The land- 
lord came up again, and said: ‘ Gentlemen, I wish you’d make a leetle less racket ; 
the man down stairs is dying.’ All was now still ; when all at once the door was 
opened, and Bonirace popped his head in to say: ‘Go ahead now, gentlemen ; make 
as much noise as you like. The man is dead! . Tuink on the following, 
querulous, envious, or passionate reader, and if you have children, see that the better 
‘motions of the spirit’ impress the mould of the face while the lineaments are pliable 
and tender: ‘ Every passion gives a particular cast to the countenance, and is apt to 
discover itself in some feature or other. I have seen an eye curse for half an hour 
together, and an eye-brow call a man a scoundrel. The air of the whole face is 
much more expressive than the lines of it. ‘The air is nothing else but the inward 
disposition of the mind made visible’ . . . Tue author of ‘Ship and Shore,’ Rev. 
Watrter Coxron, mentions in his work a restless out-of-place sailor, of whom he re- 
marks, that on the day of the final resurrection he will doubtless be seen coming out 
of somebody else’s grave. We thought of this singular illustration just now, on 
hearing of the remark of a drunken fellow who had been placed by his companions 
in a coffin, conveyed to a neighboring church-yard, and there ‘ left alone with his 
watchers’ until he should awake from his maudlin trance. When he awoke, after 
three or four hours, the wags who were peeping and listening behind a broad grave- 
stone, saw him raise his head slowly up, look vaguely around him at the silent monu- 
ments, exclaiming as he did so: ‘ Well, I’m either very early, or else I’m d dly 
belated !’ ‘I poust very much,’ writes an esteemed correspondent, ‘ if 
the slang word ‘ Lofer’ or ‘ Loafer’ has the Spanish origin which one of your corre- 
spondents attributes to it. It originated in this city, where there is no example of a 
Spanish word having been naturalized, while several Dutch words have been : ‘ stoop’ 
is a familiar example. ‘ Loafer’ is probably connected with ‘ interloper,’ the German 
laufer and the Dutch word corresponding to laufer, whatever that is. Your contri- 
butor’s derivation of ‘ pamphlet’ is the generally received one ; but another has found 
favor with some philologists: palme-feuillet —‘ a leaf that can be held in the palm 
of the hand.” . . . ‘Wuo do you vote for? asked an electioneerer, at the late elec- 
tion, of a roystering Irishman. ‘ That’s my man,’ said he, pointing to a candidate 
who was speaking to the electors ; ‘ him with the dark-brown egg running down his 
buzzom!’ A fair exemplification, we thought, of what men seeking political life 
may reasonably enough expect. . . . Tue new and enlarged edition of the Poeti- 
cal Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes, of which we made brief mention in our last 
number, has reached us in the shape of a very handsome volume, from the press of 
Messrs. Ticknor anp Company, Boston. ‘I notice,’ says an observant friend, a fre- 
quent visitor at the sanctum, ‘ I notice that when you get a new volume from Tuacx- 
eRAy or from Houmes, that it lies about on the tables of your sanctum, face down, 
and always open at different places, and almost always with nail or folder marks along 
the margin” That remark was made about three minutes ago ; and it isa sufficient 
illustration of our estimate of Hotmes’s poetry. He has humor, pathos, wit; in his 
verse are alternately included, with the above features, passion, sublimity, love for, and 
acute observation of nature ; satire, keen and trenchant ; and a melody of language 
unrivalled by any writer of a kindred scope of genius. We can make but few extracts 
in addition to the admirable poem given in our last. We take the following from 
‘ The Pilgrim’s Vision’—a sort of waking reverie, in which he looks out, through 
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the cold winter twilight, from his rude hrt, and thinks of the ‘ bloudy salvages’ that 4 
g 
are lurking around: 3 
i 
‘Hrs home was a freezing cabin, ‘They slept. the village fathers, “3 
Too bare for the hungry rat; hy river. lake and shore, 
Its roof was thatched with ragged grass, When tar adown the steep of Time 4 
And bald enough of that; The vision rose once more; if 
The hole that served for casement I saw along the winter shore ; 
Was glazed with an ancient hat, A spectral column pour, ; 
And the ice was gently thawing And high above their broken ranks 2 
From the log whereon he sat. A tattered flag they bore. 
‘ Along the dreary landscape ‘* Their leader rode before them, ; 
His eyes went to and fro, Of bearing calm and high, % 
The trees all clad in icicles, The light of Heaven’s own kindling & 
The streams that did not flow ; Throned in his awful eye ; 
A sudden thought flashed o'er him, These wre a nation’s champions, 
A dream of long ago ; Her dread appeul to try ; 
He smote his leathern jerkin, ‘Gop for the right!’ I faltered, 
And murmured *‘ Even so!’ And lo! the train passed by. 
‘* Come hither. GoD-BE-GLORIFIED, *‘* Once more—the strife is ended, 
And sit upon my knee; The solemn issue tried, 
Behold the dream unfolding The Loxp of Hosts, Hts mighty arm 
Whereof I spake to thee Has helped our IsraEv’s side ; 
By the winter’s hearth in Leyden | Gray stone and grassy hillock 
And on the stormy sea ; Tell where her martyrs died, 
True is the dream’s beginning — But peaceful smiles the harvest, 
So may its ending be! And stainless flows the tide. 
‘¢T saw in the naked forest ‘* A crash —as when some swollen cloud 
Our scattered remnant cast, Cracks o’er the tangled trees ! 
A screen of shivering branches With side to side, and spar to spar, 
Between them and the blast ; Whose smoking decks are these? 
The snow was falling round them, | I know Saint GeorGse’s blood-red cross, 
The dying fell as fast ; Thou Mistress of the Seas— 
I looked to see them perish, But what is she whose streaming bars 
When lo! the vision passed ! Roll out before the breeze? 
‘< Again mine eyes were opened ; ‘« Ah! well her iron ribs are knit, 
The feeble had waxed strong, Whose thunders strive to quell 
The babes had grown to sturdy men, The bellowing throats, the blazing lips, 
The remnant was a throng; That pealed the Armada’s knell ! 
By shadowed lake and winding stream The mist was cleared—a wreath of stars 
“And all the shores along, Rose o'er the crimsoned swell, 
The howling demons quaked to hear And wavering from its haughty peak, 
The Christian’s godly song. The cross of England fell !’’ 


Somewhat spirited verse this, we ‘ cal’late.”. The reader however must turn to the 
entire poem, and trace with the writer the generations of the ‘ tribe that sought this 
western Palestine,’ rolling on, a living tide, to overspread a continent. We cannot 
forbear to quote, little space albeit we have, the following characteristic passage from 
‘A Modest Request complied with afier the Dinner at President Everett's Inaugu- 





ration. The poet, ‘ looking very red because so very green,’ gets upon his legs: 


‘I ntsE— I rise— with unaffected fear, 

(Louder ! — speak louder !—who the deuce can hear ? ) 

I rise —I said — with undisguised dismay — 

Such are my feelings as I rise, | say ! 

Quite unprepared to face this learned throng, 

Already gorged with eloquence and song ; 

Around my view are ranged on either hand 

The genius, wisdom, virtue of the land ; 

‘ Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed’ 

Close at my elbow stir their lemonade; 

Would you like Homer learn to write and speak, 

That bench is groaning with its weight of Greek : 

Behold the naturalist that in his teens 

Found six new species in a dish of greens ; 

And lo! the master in a statelier walk, 

Whose annual ciphering takes a ton of chalk ; 

And there the linguist that by common roots 

Through all their nurseries tracks old Noan’s shoots, 
How SHem’s proud children reared the Assyrian piles, 
While Ham’s were scattered through the Sandwich Isles!’ 
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Again, felicitous poet, ‘ Thanks, and acceptance bounteous’ for an intellectual 
repast as various as rare. . . . Tue sea-serpent has been discovered again by an 
English captain, officers and crew ; and the illustrated London journals contain por- 
traits, ‘ half-size’ and ‘ full-length,’ of his snakeship, accompanied by minute and au- 
thenticated descriptions of his ‘ person’ and movements. We have been led to believe, 
from our own experience, that one may be very easily deceived in these water-reptiles. 
Toward the twilight of a still day, near the end of July, 1847, Horace Greevey, our 
old friend ‘ Horace,’ (now Honorable Horace Gree ey, of the North-American Con- 
gress) and ‘Old Knick.’ hereof, were seated on the broad piazza of the dark-yellow 
‘ Mission-House’ at Michilimackinac, looking out upon the deep, deep blue waters of 
the Huron, when an object, apparently near the shore, suddenly attracted our attene 
tion. We both examined it through a good glass, and came to the mutual conclusion 
that it was an enormous sea-serpent, elevating its head, undulating its humps, and 
‘ floating many a rood’ upon the translucent Strait. Such also was the opinion of the 
proprietor of the ‘ Mission House,’ who in a ten years’ residence at Mackinac had 
never seen the like before. ‘ Away went Horace, and away’ went ‘ Old Knick.’ after 
him, down to the shore ; and but for most tremendous kangaroo bounds ‘ on behalf of 
the party of the first part,’ and a slight sticking in the mud of an intervening marsh, 
‘on the part of the party of the second part,’ ‘ this deponent affirms and verily believes’ 
that this deponent would have reached the beach aforesaid as soon as he, the said 
Horace did. When we had arrived, lo! the object which had so excited our curiosity 
was nothing more than the dark side of a long undulating, unbroken wave, brought 
into clear relief by the level western light which the sun had left in his track as he 
dropped away over Lake Michigan. We felt rather ‘ cheap’ as we came along back 
together; and ‘allowed’ that if they ’d seen at Nahant what we had at Mackinac, 
they ’d have sworn that it was the sea-serpent. Catch us doing any thing o’ that 
kind!’ ete. . . . Mucu obliged to our Waterford friend for his Welsh verse. The 
original, which he gives us, is pleasant reading — very. Is there not however a little 
similarity between the author's thoughts and the following observations of a distin- 
guished Mohawk chief? We merely ask for information: 


‘Eruone eghsareghde ne rotssterist yehhadikwekonh ne rodighsennawenghde-nyon, on dah- 
honwadiyadinekenne yaghden nokthaondahhon wennennonghdonse; waghshakoditshanike 
n’Onkwehhvkon; wahhonneghre onwa neken en-yonkhinen-yuyake. Neoni ne o-nenh eghw- 
ahhonwadiyathewe, ohhendunh waghshakodideron ne jikajenhhayen: neoni ne rajihhenghs- 
towanenh waghshakorighwanendonghse. 


To our mind the position here taken is impregnable ; and we doubt not our corres- 
pondent will agree with us. . . . ‘ M.’s ‘ Incident at Sea’ reminds us, in one parti- 
cular, of the naval captain who gave a seaman a round dozen with a ‘ cat,’ who af- 
terward proved that he wus not guilty of the offence for which he had been punished. 
‘Very well,’ said the captain, ‘ you will deserve the flogging, most likely, and when 
you do, consider it paid. It shall stand to your credit . . . We are performing an 
acceptable service to our friends and the public, by calling attention to a new and very 
beautiful Parisian manufacture, the ‘Patent Velut Covers,’ (in every size and variety 
of forms and colors) for pianos, tables, lamp, plate, and cup-stands, etc. In colors of 
blue, crimson, bronze, purple, maroon and gold, wrought with intermingled tints into 
figures graceful and harmonious, they present a most pleasing appearance to the eye; 
while they are remarkable for their cheapness, for the ease with which they may be 
kept in order, and for the facility with which they may be cleaned when soiled. They 
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are a most tasteful fabric, and we do not wonder at their ‘ popularity’ in Paris. The 
agent, Mr. DarponviLLe — a gentleman, let us add, whose brave conduct while bear- 
ing the American arms in Mexico won the high encomiums of our officers — will be 
happy to show the Velut Covers to our citizens at the Herz-piano ware-rooms, Num- 
ber 447 , Broadway, between Grand and Howard-streets. . . . Wuat an exquisi e 
month, for the most part, has November been to us of the metropolis! Clear mild 
days and lovely nights have alternated, with two or three slight exceptions, during the 
last thirty days. ‘ It’s quite different in Len-den, ye-kno.’ Here’s the sort of month 
they have there: 


‘No sun — no moon! 
No morn — no noon; 
No dawn — no dusk —no proper time of day— 
No sky —no earthly view — 
No distance looking blue — 
No road — uo street — no 'tother side the way — 
No end to any row — 
No indications where the crescents go, 
No top to any steeple ; 
No recognitions of familiar people — 
«No courtesies tor showing ’em— 
No knowing 'em ; 
No travelling at all— no locomotion — 
No inkling of the way — nonotion: 
‘No go’'— by land or ocean ~ 
No mail — no post — 
No news from any foreign coast ; 
No park — no ring — no afternoon gentility — 
No company — no nobility ; 
No warmth, no cheerfuiness, no healthful ease, 
No comfortable fee) in any member ; 
No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds’ — 
November!’ 


Yet your true London cockney greatly affects just such weather as this. Do you 
remember the Wapping sailor in the Mediterranean, who called out to his ship-mates 
one morning, when there happened, after six months’ clear weather, to be a slight fog, 
‘Turn out, boys! turnout! Here’s weather as is weather ; noneo’ your d— d blue 
sky! . . . Tere is a good deal of clever satire in the paper on ‘Quackery and 
its Encouragers,’ but it is too interminably long. We are quite of opinion with the 
writer, that ‘ multitudes of imaginary sick persons break their constitutions by the nos- 
trums of quacks, and throw themselves into the arms of death by endeavoring to es- 
cape it.’ A morbid fear of ill health ; a disposition to engage in no action that is not 
part of a regimen, or course of physic ; a determination to regulate the body by an 
unchanging ‘ system,’ has sent and is sending many a man and woman to an untimely 
grave. Appison admirably satirizes this class of persons in his description of the man 
who lived in a pair of scales. When in full health, he computed himself, by a ‘ scale- 
chair’ in which he sat, at two hundred pounds’ weight, falling short of it after a day’s 
fast, and exceeding it as much after every meal; so that it was his continued and 
anxious employment to trim the balance between these two volatile pounds in his consti- 
tution. In his ordinary meals he brought himself up to two hundred pounds and a 
half; and if, after having dined, he found himself falling short of it, he ate and drank 
enough to make up his weight. In his greatest excesses he did not trangress more 
than the other half pound. As soon as he found himself duly poised after dinner, he 
was wont to walk till he had perspired five ounces and four scruples ; and when he dis- 
covered, by his chair, that he was so far reduced, he would fall to his books and study 
away three ounces more, but keeping no account of the remaining parts of the pound. 
He did not dine and sup by the clock but by his chair; for when that informed him 
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that his pound of food was exhausted, he concluded himself to be hungry, and ‘lay in 
another with all diligence.’ In his days of abstinence he lost a pound and a half, and 
on ‘ solemn fasts’ he was two pounds lighter than on other days of the year. So also of 
his rest. He allowed himself, one night with another, a quarter of a pound of sleep 
within a few grains more or less; and if, upon rising, he found that he had not con- 
Sumed his whole quantity, he would take the rest in his chair. Yet with all this 
anxious care to ballast himself equaliy every day, and to keep his body in its proper poise, 
he still found himself with a sallow complexion, a low pulse, and a hydropical body ; 
in short, in a sick and languishing condition. . . . We think our Binghamton cor- 
respondent will understand us perfectly, and we trust will neither do himself nor us the 
injustice to take offence, when we say, in relation to his communication, that his spe- 
cies of verse, to adopt the language of Homes, 

‘demands a briefer line — 

A shorter muse, and not the old long Nine : 


Long metre answers for a common song, 
But common metre does not answer long.’ 





‘Ir you wish to hear a little specimen of Yankee ‘cuteness, just listen to this col- 
loquy, which we heard the other day in the counting-house of a mercantile friend: 
‘A man kind o’ picks up a good many idees abeéut. [I larnt a few in Wall-street.’ 
‘In Wall-street” ‘ Yes; ’see, I studied it e6ut while I was stage-drivin’. I gota 
little change together ; did’nt know where to place it; couldn’t hire it eéut hum, 
‘cause I was pleadin’ poverty all the time ; that,’see, wouldn't deu: so I goes deéwn 
and claps it in the Dry Dock Bank ; got five per cent, tew. Had a brother thair who 
was teller. One day I’gin a check for fifty dollars: all right. At last the bank 
got in trouble: I had some four or five thousand dollars: I goes to my brother and 
draws eéut my money: he pays me in Bank of ——— notes. Well, I took em hum, 
but they forgot to take eéut my check for fifty dollars. So I goes, and sez I, ‘ I owe 
you fifty that you haint charged me ; will you take your own notes?’ ‘ Sartin,’ sez 
they ; so I pays’ein in notes that I bought at twenty-five off. ‘'That’s a good spec,’ 
sez I; so I goes areéund and buys up abeéut tew hunderd Dry Dock notes. When 
I got to the city I could n’t pass’em off. I tried a good many banks—no go. At 
last they creéwded me off the pavement in Wall-street, the creéwd was so big, and I 
stood in the middle of the street, and cal’lated. ‘I’ve got the idea,’ sez 1; ‘ Ill come 
country over’em.’ So I walked into the Bank of ———., took off my hat, and looked 
areéund as if did’nt know what I was abeéut. I knowd the cashier; so he comes 
up: ‘ Sam!’ sez he, ‘ what neéw? — how’s the family ” ‘ All well,’ sez I; * but what’s 
the matter with your banks? I don’t know who to depend on. Here’s your neigh- 
bor, the Dry-Dock’s gone, and may-be you'll go next; and I’ve got abeédut five 
thousand dollars of your money; and I guess Ill come deéwn and draw the specie.’ 
I expect I must a-looked as if I was frightened to death ; for he said to-once, ‘ Deént 
do that, Sam!’ sez he; ‘ you'll frighten the hull country, and theyll come and run 
us.’ ‘ Can’t help it,’ sez I: ‘ Here’s abeéut tew hundred dollars of the Dry-Dock, and 
if I don’t get the money somewhere before I go hum, 1 "ll draw on you séoon.’ ‘ Heéw 
much ? sez he. ‘ Abedéut tew hundred.’ ‘We'll take it, Sam,’ sez he, ‘and you 
keep our paper.’ ‘ Well,’ sez I, ‘ on that condition I ‘Il keep still’ I guess I made 
my twenty-five per cent edut of Wall-street that time, ‘if I am Dutch,’ as the say- 
in’ is!’ There is not a great deal of honest financiering done in Wall-street that is 
more shrewdly performed than was this ‘ fair business transaction.’ 
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perfectly ‘ satisfied’ with the arguments contained in ‘William Lanson’s Book of Sat- 
isfaction. But ‘Who is Witt1amM Lanson” the curious reader may inquire. He is 
a ‘ color’ gemman,’ familiarly known in New-Haven as ‘ King Lanson,’ who has kept 
for some years sundry places where ‘ clothing and other small notions,’ including drams, 
were sold. Mr. Knevats, of the police department, seems often to have visited his 
house, and sometimes he would appear to have fouud stolen articles there — but Mr. 
Lanson did n’t steal ’em, ‘he didn’t. He kepi orderly places. ‘There has not been 
a fight in any of my house-keeping,’ he says with evident pride, ‘ in the last five years.’ 
He did n’t keep ‘ any of the young gay company, like the dance-houses; but there 
was something a /itile suspicious about a certain conjunction in an upper chamber, and 
also about that ‘old white man with sore eyes.’ On the ninth of October last, how- 
ever, aman named Parkisson was killed at his house by a person named YEMMANS ; 


and this sad event is thus ‘ composed by Writiam Lanson.’ His style combines the 


terseness of a Pancko with the free rhythm of a‘ PLatorss.’ We give the poem en- 


tire : 


1 On the twentieth day of April 
C. PARKISSON was slain 
By Samvue.t C. YEMMANS, 
From the northward did hail 


2 He put up at WiLiiam LANson’s, 
Who never saw him before ; 
He behaved very properly 
Until the four days were o’er. 


3 C. PARKISSON was an inmate 
Of Lanson’s that time, 
Who lived in New-Haven, 
In W1LL14M Porrter’s saloon. 


4 C. ParkIsson rose early 
And went out to walk, 
And when he returned 
It was about eight o’clock 


5 This morning being pleasant, 
Which was on the Lorp’s day, 
Something past eight o'clock, 
And as pleasant as May. 


6 He had just then got ready 
His shirt to exchange, 
And in less than one minute 
Struck senseless and dumb. 


7 The people that were near 
Supposed he had a fit ; 
He bled very freely, 
And all from his head. 


& C. YemMans was standing * 
On the top of the stairs, 
And with a big bed-post 
All clasped in his hands. 


9 And when Mr. PArKISSON 
Came within his reach, 
He was seen for to strike him 
With the bed-post, when he fell. 


10 This blow was so fatal 
That nothing could be done; 
Mr. PARKISSON was senseless, 
And his life almost gone. 


11 The Doctors did probe him, 


And searched for his wounds ; 
And they did find in them 
Twenty-three pieces of bones. 


12 O SaMvuEL C. YEMMANs, 


O how he did stare! 
About four thousand people 
Had soon gathered there 


13 This man was surrounded 


And fully bound down; 
Do n't you hear the chains rattle 
Which he wears on his hands? 


14 When the jury were ready, 


Mayor Peck just came in, 
He said, ‘ W1riL1am LAnson, 
Who saw what was done ?’ 


15 On this Sunday morning, 


So brilliant and still, 
There was no liquors stirring, 
Nor spoken of by him. 


16 The four days lsaw YemMans 


He was sober and kind, 
Not disturbed by liquor 
To fracture his mind. 


17 The Doctors they found 


That his life very short, 
Just eighty-four minutes 
From that pleasant walk. 


18 Observations may be made, 


But we know not for why ; 
There is no one to decide 
But the All-seeing Eye. 


19 PARKISSON was a white man, 


Aout fifty years of age ; 
Had a kind disposition, 
Neither fractious nor bad. 


20 YEMMANSs is a white man, 


About forty years of age, 
The four days he was about me 
I saw nothing bad. 


There will be noted a slight hexametrical absence of jingle in some of the stanzas, 
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but this defect does not, in our judgment, affect the ‘ entirety’ or ‘ oneness’ of the per- 
formance ; which our readers will agree with us ‘is a performance as is a perform- 
ance.’ ... We have heard of a revengeful trick played upon a theatrical ‘star’ by a 
subordinate brother-actor whom he had offended by his overbearing manner at re- 
hearsal, which strikes us as well worth recording. ‘he ‘star’ was shining brightly 
in ‘Hamver,’ and the other was ‘ reflecting’ him in GuitpensterN. In the scene 
which introduces the players, Hamuet, it will be remembered, says: ‘ Will you play 
upon this pipe” ‘ My lord, I cannot,’ replies GuinpensterN. ‘I pray you,’ urges 
Hamer. ‘Believe me, I cannot,’ again protests Guitpenstern. ‘I do beseech 
you,’ implores Hamier. At this point, to the horror of Hamer, and the utter amaze- 
ment of the audience, GuILDENSTERN, instead of responding to Hamuet’s continuous 
entreaty, ‘1 know no touch of it, my lord,’ took the flute and said: ‘ Well, since 
you ’re so pressing, I'll try to play you a leetle tune; but you’ll be disapp’inted — I 
know you will; and so saying, he put the ‘ pipe’ to his mouth, and gave the audience, 
who by this time ‘ smoked’ him, a slight touch of ‘ Yankee-Doodle!’ As YeLLow- 
pLusu would say, ‘ Phansy Hamuick’s feelinks!’ . . . *‘Wuar’s ina name? asks 
the poet. ‘ What’s in a n-a-m-e ? —a great deal. Have n’t we the ‘ Eureka Shirt’ 
and ‘ Mazeppa Ginger-Pop,’ and other the like high-sounding appellations for sub- 
celestial comforts? . . . Tue following letter to the ‘ Spectator’ is not without ap- 
plication in our own metropolis and country : ‘ Having heard that this nation is a great 
encourager of artists, | have brought with me a rope-dancer that was caught in one 
of the woods belonging to the Great Mogul. He is by birth a monkey; but swings 
upon a rope, takes a pipe of tobacco, and drinks a glass of ale, like any reasonable 
creature. He gives great satisfaction to the élite, and if they will make a subscrip- 
tion for him, I will send out for a brother of his, that is a very good tumbler, and also 
for another of the same family, an excellent mimic, and one of the greatest drolls in 
the country where he now is. I hope to have this entertainment in readiness by 
winter, and doubt not but it will please more than the opera.’ . . . Tue author of 
the paper on ‘ Shakspere and his Commentators, in previous pages, has given some 
amusing specimens of free translations into the French. Our friend BroveHam, that 
clever actor and ‘ cleverer fellow’ — that ‘ poisson extraordinaire’ — once re-translated 
from the French of Count Atrrep De Vieny, OrneLio’s address to the senate. 
The following will suffice as a ‘ sample :’ 
‘ Her father loved me, and time and again 

Invited me ; would hear my life, and then 

From year to day, the battles, and the seas, 

Disastrous tempests, the vast obsequies 

That I had found I travelled o’er, the time 

Of my great perils in each varied clime, 

Where passing death but just escaped my head. 

I told him how before my troops I led 

Unto the conquest of a savage foe ; 

How I was sold, a slave, redeemed, did go 

Unto a dismal land, a living grave ; 

Spoke of the freaks and fury of the wave, 

The subterranean windings of the cave, 

The desert’s weariness, the mountain's pride, 

Its high and snowy top to heaven allied — 

Cannibals, Indians, dangers, science, glory, 

He would have all. °T was thus | told my story.’ 
Is n’t that ‘ Suaxspeare all over” . . . ‘ The Illustrated Sketch-Book’ of Gror- 
Frey Crayon is truly an admirable volume. Daruey, a man of great versatility of 
genius, had evidently before him a ‘labor of love,’ which he has performed, if we 


may say so, with affectionate skill. His illustrations are capital, both in drawing and 
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execution. Putnam, Broadway, is the publisher. 


‘I never did like Mr. Potx 
much,’ said our ‘ Mrs. Partineron,’ the other night, ‘ but I expect he had-to send 
them soldiers down to Mexico; and *t was ‘ for the country,’ too, they said, and may- 
be ’t was; but he ha’n’t no right to send them Mobile Guards over into Pa-aris to 


fight French furriners; and I wonder what he did it for—a paissel of discontented 


savages, make the best on ’em!’ Tuere is nothing new in the facis or the 


The name of Curist appears in the Chinese dictionary as ‘a 
great sage, who lived in the West.’ 


inferences of * P. PY 


Does n’t * P. P.’ remember when four missionaries 
were edicted out of China, for inculcating the ‘ doctrines of their chief, one J. Curist”’ 


It is ‘on record, as High-Commissioner Lin would say. Ow1ne entirely to 


inadvertence, we have omitted until now to state that the lines 


‘ THERE, when life’s brief voyage is over, 
When this narrow sea is crossed,’ etc., 


quoted in a recent number of the KnickersockER, are from a poem ‘ To My Soul,’ 


by Captain G. W. Currer, of Covington, Kentucky, and were originally published in 


the ‘ Cincinnati Dispatch, a lively and spirited daily sheet. Captain Currer is the 


warrior-poet in whose arms young Henry Cay died on the field of Buena-Vista. His 
‘Song of Steam,’ a most spirited effusion, (with other and kindred efforts of his 
muse,) has made his name widely known in America and England, especially in 
the latter country, where it was widely copied and warmly commended. The lines 


‘'To My Soul,’ from which we quoted, reached us in an exchange-paper, with no in- 


dication of their source. . . . We have been reading over again, and with new 


delight, ‘ Lockhart’s Biography of Sir Walter Scott’ How plainly one can trace, 


even from childhood, the influences which wrought in him the poet and the novelist : 


By solemn vision and bright silver dream 

His infancy was nurtured. Every sight 

And sound from the vast earth and ambient air 
Sent to his heart its choicest impulses.’ 


' 


The result is before us in those immortal works, which, thanks to the liberal Rosert 
CADELL, are now presented to the public so superbly and profusely illustrated that one 
can be ‘ on the spot,’ and see the very scenes described, and the personages depicted in 
each. We never take up one of them, without thinking of Capex, and ‘ blessing 
him unawares.’ . . . Nornine could more thoroughly impress us with the fact that 
‘it is pretty impossible to communicate to others those ideas whereof we ourselves are 


not possesséd of,’ than the following funerai discourse, which was recently delivered 


in the Florida House of Representatives. ‘The duty of making it was voluntarily as- 


sumed, and even insisted on, by the speaker, to the no small wonder of the House, his 
utter incompetency being notorious: 


‘Mr. SPEAKER: Sir! Our fellow citizen, Mr. Stras Hicains, who was lately a member of 
this branch of the Legislature, is dead, and he died yesterday in the forenoon. He had the 
brown-creaters, (bronchitis was meant.) and was an uncommon individual. His character was 
good, up to the time of his death, and he never lost his voice. He was fifty-six years old, and 
was taken sick before he died at his boarding-house, where board can be had at a dollar and 
seventy-five cents a week, washing and lights included. He was an ingenious creetur, and in 


the early part of his life had a father and mother. He was an officer in our state militia since 
the last war, and was brave and polite ; and his uncle, TrmotHy Hieeins, belonged to the Revo- 
lutionary war, and was commissioned as lieutenant by General WAsHINGTON, first President and 
commander-in-chief of the army and navy of the United States, who died at Mount Vernon, 
deeply lamented by a large circle of friends, on the 14th of December, 1799, or thereabout, and 
was buried soon aiter his death, with military honors, and several guns were bust in firing 
salutes. 

Sir! Mr. Speaker: General WaAsHINGTON, presided over the great continental Sanhedrim 
and political meeting that formed our constitution ; and he was indeed a great and good man. 
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He was first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of hiscountrymen ; and, though he was 
in favor of the United States Bank, he was a friend of education, and from what he said in his 
farewell address, I have no doubt he would have voted for the tariff of 1846, if he had been alive, 
and had n’t ha’ died some time beforehand. His death was considered, at the time, as rather 
premature, on account of its being brought on by an ordinary cold. 


‘ Now, Mr. SpeakeER, such being the character of General W asHINGTON, I motion that we wear 
crape around the left arm of this Legislature, and adjourn until to-morrow morning as an em- 


blem of our respects for the memory of 8. HigGins, who is dead, and died of the brown-creaters 
yesterday in the forenoon.’ 


Some of our readers will have seen the above before ; but we wish to embalm it in 
these pages as a fine specimen of the composite order of forensic eloquence. . . . WE 
announced in our last, the coming of Joun Wiuson, the celebrated vocalist. He ar- 
rived before our number was out of the press ; and has since been delighting crowded 
audiences, night after night, in this city and in Boston, with his charming and varied 
‘ Entertainments on the Songs of Scotland.’ He is well accompanied upon the piano 
by his daughter, a skilful executionist ; and his selection, now very large, combines 
every variety of Scottish song; patriotic, humorous, descriptive, pathetic, satirical, 


etc. ; not forgetting, as a separate entertainment, his truly beautiful rendering of the 
gems of ‘ The Lady of the Lake.’ 


Mr. Wixson during eight years’ absence, has 
encountered only increasing success. 


All the London press, daily, weekly, and 
monthly, from ‘ The Times’ downward, have praised his performances without stint ; 
as well they might, for there is nothing else like them. The public here have 
welcomed Mr. Wixson as cordially as his personal friends, who, as we can answer, 
have been even more happy than heretofore to see his braw honest face ‘lighten up 
their mahogany.’ . . . Our friend S was dreadfully taken aback the other day 
while sailing with an agreeable party along the pleasant coast of Huntington Har- 
bor. He saw something on the beach, half-covered in the sand, which gleaming in 
the sun, looked like unto an ostrich-egg. To this he called especial atiention. The 
boat drew nigh to the shore, at his suggestion, and the party eagerly repaired to 
the object which had excited their curiosity. It was ‘backed like an’ ostrich-egg, 
but was somewhat larger; the color was perfect; it was also hollow and round; 
but it was not an ostrich-egg. The party uttered no word, but did forthwith return to 
their boat, and as poor Power used to say in Tom Moors, at once ‘ proceeded on their 
voyage of diskivery.’ . . . ‘ Went to see Macreapy last night as King Lear,’ writes 
pleasant Ricuarp Haywarpe, ‘ and was delighted. ‘The cast was excellent. Van- 
peRHorr¥, Ryper, Crisp, CLark, Cuartes, Miss Wemyss—all bueno! And Mrs. 
Maepenr, that exquisite fool to Lear; that frail egg of unhatched philosophy, whose 
golden yolk of wit floats in the transparent albumen of folly ; was equal to —to — the 
Cxuara Fisuer of old times. For the rest, found some difference between the twa 
Mac’s. MacDonaxp was not only Gioster; he was Double-Giosrer ; and Mac- 
READY was as chaste ‘as the icicle that hangs on Dian’s temple,’ and quite as cold. 
Apropos : read the following, which I found the other day in an old magazine : 


‘Once, when a stage Jove 
In a fury of vapor 
Was snowing on LEAR 
A storm of white paper, 
On a sudden he stopped ; 
When the manager cries, 
‘Snow on, honest friend — 
More snow from the skies.’ 
‘The white paper ’s out,’ 
Cries Jove, with a frown. 
‘ What, all the white out? 
Then, d——n it! snow brown!’’ 





Tuere are few things more indispensable to a gentleman than Good Stationery. 
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It is with pleasure, therefore, that we signify to dealers out of the city, that at the 
old establishment (now in new hands) of the Messrs. Conen, Number 134 William- 
street, may be obtained, always tastefully selected and freshly imported, the rarest 
kinds and richest varieties of papers, wax, table and desk furniture, of every descrip- 
tion, to be found in the city. Prices corresponding with the times, and gentlemamly 
courtesy on the part of the proprietors, are additional recommendations of the estab- 
lishment in question. . . . Tue ‘ Puzzling Parody, by ‘ R. B.,’ we rather sus- 
pect was correctly answered in our October number. ‘The quantity contained in 
the question,’ the author wrote, in the note enclosing it, which we have accidentally 
just discovered, ‘amounts to the almost incredible number of two millions one hun- 
dred and eighty-four thousand, one hundred and ninety-two, as I could and will de- 
monstrate to you in five minutes.” . . . We regret that unavoidable circumstances 
prevented our visiting the exhibition of paintings by the pupils of the accomplished 
Mrs. Pertey. They have been highly commented by all who saw them. A friend, 
a capable judge, says of them: ‘ They surprised and delighted every body. I ex- 
pected to see juvenile performances only ; efforts worthy of little Misses; but many 
of the pieces were worthy of places beside those which ornament the walls of the 
Art-Union. Mrs. Pervey’s own paintings are beautiful. Here and there in the col- 
lection were some half dozen of these. One little girl, of only ten years of age, has 
produced in a single quarter, taking only one lesson in a week, two paintings which 
would do honor to any one of double her years, as a first effort, and taking twice the 
time to finish them in.’ tao 


‘Brown-haired Autumn, 
Silent maid, that in her hood of haze 
Sat pensive on the far blue hills, and watched 
With dreamy eyes the fading year,’ 
has departed, and winter is upon us. ‘The woods have shed on all the winds the honors 
of the aged year; of flower and leaf, nothing now remains ; and for bland airs and 
calm blue skies we must look instead for wintry storm and tempest. Now is the time 
for the exercise of friendship, and all the social virtues. Let us be true to our friends 
when the elements become our enemies. . . . It is generally known, we believe, 
that a deaf person, by watching the motions of a speaker’s lips, can understand what 
one is saying. We have heard of a Quaker woman, who was deaf, who used regu- 
larly to go to meeting, and without hearing a single word, could nevertheless report 
every thing which was said. One ‘ First-day’ she came home without being able to 
give any account of the discourse. Her vision was impaired; and when asked in re- 
lation to the ‘ exercise,’ she replied: ‘ I can’t tell any thing about it; I went to meet- 
ing and forgot my spectacles!’ . . . We shall hope to find occasion, at an early day, 
to set forth the advantages of a new cemeterial enterprise on Long-Island. It was im- 
possible to do so for the present number. . . . As one of the prominent attractions of 
the new ‘Irving-House,’ now so popular with the public, may be mentioned the Hot 
and Cold Baths of Mr. Henry Rasineav, who has made them commensurate with 
the other superb ‘ belongings’ of the establishment. The proprietor has had long ex- 
perience, and will make his department an important ‘ feature’ of the hotel. . . . Tue 
International Art-Union is the title of a new institution about to be established in this 
city. ‘The price of subscription is five dollars annually, and the fund thus raised is to 
be appropriated, First, to the production of an annual engraving, in the highest style 
of art, of which every member receives a copy; and which is equal in value to the 
subscription ; Second, to the purchase of paintings, etc., which will be annually dis- 
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tributed by lot to the subscribers ; T'hirdly, to sending every year one American stu- 
dent of art to study for two years in the best schools of Europe, at the expense of the 
institution ; Fourthly, to the establishment of a permanent free gallery of choice 
paintings, open every day to the public, except Sundays and Mondays; the latter 
being exclusively for the study of artists. Such are the leading features of the new 
institution, which promises to do great service to the cause of art, and deserves the 
hearty support of the public. ‘The more good pictures we have in this country, and 
the more our artists are enabled to visit and interchange ideas with Europe, the better 
for all the interests of art. The free gallery of the new institution opens on the 
eleventh of the present month, at number 289 Broadway, corner of Reade-street, 
where and when the subscription-books will also be opened. Messrs. Gouri, Visert 
anD Company are the managers of the International Art-Union ; a sufficient guarantee 
that the plan will be carried out with energy and fidelity. . . . Reap this, O daugh- 
ter of Wealth! and ponder it well. Let it sink into your heart of hearts, and be the 
means of awakening there some sympathy for a toiling, suffering sister, who by no 
fault of hers is the serf she is: 


‘Hark, that rustle of a dress, 
Stiff with lavish costliness ; 
Here comes one whose cheeks would flush 
But to have her garments brush, 
’Gainst the girl whose fingers thin 
Wove the weary broidery in; 
And in midnight’s chill and murk 
Stitched her life into the work ; 
Bending backward from her toil, 
Lest her tears the silk might soil ; 
Shaping from her bitter thought 
Heart’s-ease and forget me-not ; 
Satirizing her despair 
With the emblems woven there !’ 


These lines, which would do honor to any poet in christendom, are from the pen of 
James Russet, Lowey. . . . ‘ Wuar’s the matter with your veal” said a nasal- 
voiced Yankee to a street-butcher in the Bowery, the other morning ; ‘ what makes it 
look so bleue? Didn't die, didit?” ‘No,’ said the other, ‘’t didn’t die, ’zactly ; it 
kind o’ ’gin eéut!” . . . A FRIEND whose heart is overflowing with all kindly im- 
pulses, and who would not permit any thing unpleasant to exist in the world if his 
arm could prevent it, writes thus in relation to a metropolitan custom, which we hope 
to see abolished by municipal statute : 


‘In walking around and about this goodly City of the Two Rivers, we have been led to com 
plain much and loudly of those awful signs of mortality obtruded so glaringly upon one’s eyes at 
undertakers’ and cabinet-makers’ windows, and ofttimes upon the pavement, so that it not un- 
frequently happens that we brush by the upright coffin and feel a shudder, a Tam O’SHANTER 
thrill, at the contact. Why should these grim preachers be allowed to block up the side-walks 
and darken the sunlight of the city? Would it not be enough if the worthy dealerin such wooden 
ware should say that he has such things in his back shop for sale? In our daily walks we see 
these things; and it really seems to be carrying the joke a ‘ leetle to far’ to have these coffins so 
arranged as to make a fancy show at a shopman’s window. Some of them, we are bound to 
admit, so far as taste is concerned — good taste, mark ye — merry taste, joyful happy taste — that 
some of these ‘ugly customers’ are quite pretty — yes, quite pretty. They are shiny and sleek, 
like the poor corses they will sooner or later shut forever within their hollow caverns. 

‘Were we in the municipal councils, or even an officer of a military company, we certainly 
would offer some resolution that should ring loud and long upon these our especial objects of 
dislike. The law of the land should forbid their appearing above the surface. Down in the 
mouldy earth, among the worms, is their home; or they should be packed away in ghastly 
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ware-rooms, to bide their time and their occupants in eternity. Let us hope our worthy fathers 
of the city will peruse this ‘favorable notice,’ and do something to abate the nuisance.’ 

‘A wortuy but poor minister,’ writes a friend from the country, ‘ requested a few 
days since the loan of fifty dollars from the cashier of our bank ; and in the note re- 
questing the favor, he said that if the cashier would oblige him, he would ‘ pay him in 
ten days, on the faith of Apranam.’ ‘The cashier returned word that by the rules of 
the bank, the endorser of a note must reside in the state!’ ‘A. W.,’ continues the 
same correspondent, ‘is an inveterate joker, and always ready for fun. Happening 
one day to be in town when a Methodist camp-meeting was being held, he entered 
one of the tents and took a seat directly under the preacher, where he sat, looking 
very devotional and attentive. The minister, whose mouth stretched nearly from ear 
to ear, was very earnest in his exhortations for awhile, and then descended from the 
pulpit to see what effect his discourse had had upon his hearers. Noticing W ’s 
devout air, he first approached him. ‘ My friend,’ said he, ‘are you a Christian !’ 
‘ N-n-no, Sir,’ said he, for he had an impediment in his speech. ‘ Would you not like 
to be?’ continued the minister. ‘ Y-y-yes, if i-i-it were p-p-possible.’ ‘ But all things 
are possible with Gop, my dear friend.’ ‘ No-no, they aint.’ ‘ Why, my dear friend, 
what cannot Gop do” ‘ Why,’ said W » ‘he can’t m-m-make your m-mouth any 
w-wider, without s-s-setting your ears b-back!’ . . . Ir shall be done, good Sir, even 
as you desire. As to the book, it was mislaid, and thus overlooked : 

‘AT KNICKERBOCKER’S friendly gate 
Behold a pilgrim-minstrel wait; 

He begs no food, he seeks no ‘ tin ;’ 

Arise, and let the stranger in: 

And when he’s snugly housed, and warm, 
If you admire his Saxon form, 


Send me his likeness printed well, 
And I your noble deed shall tell.’ 


Is n’r *’ > a striking passage from ‘ Sartor Resartus?” ‘Towns and cities, espe- 
cially the a..cient, I failed not to look upon with interest. How beautiful to see thereby, 
as through a long vista, into the remote Time ; to have, as it were, an actual section 
of almost the earliest Past brought safe into the present, and set before your eyes ! 
There in that old city was a live ember of culinary fire put down, say only two thou- 
sand years ago; and there, burning more or less triumphantly, with such fuel as the 
region yielded, it has burnt, and still burns, and thou thyself seest the very smoke 
thereof. Ah! and the far more mysterious live ember of vital fire was then also put 
down there, and still miraculously burns and spreads ; and the smoke and ashes thereof 
in these judgment-halls and church-yards, and its bellows-engines in these churches, 
thou still seest; and its flame looking out from every kind countenance and every 
hateful one, still warms or scorches thee.’ . . . Nor long since, a modest, unas- 
suming young man essayed to escort a young lady, equally modest and retiring, from 
an evening meeting to her paternal domicil. He approached her as she came out of 
the church, and offered his services, which she silently accepted. How to commence 
a conversation was a difficulty which he could not overcome. ‘They walked side by 
side for some time, without saying a word: at length the young lady ventured the re- 
mark, ‘ Pleasant evening, this evening; quite a moon.’ ‘ Yes,’ said her attendant, 
catehing his breath, ‘ yes, very quite!’ And again all was silence! ... Tne 
Opristys and the CampseLis have made the whole town ‘ Sable Melodists.’ There 
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is a bright-eyed, silken-curled little girl, whom we ‘ ken o’, who enlivens our sanctum 
with 

‘I’m going to Alabanjo, 

With my ’bama on my knee;’ . 
and a request to be taken back to the ‘ shore’ of the Old Dominion, is very frequently 
preferred hereabout. We have here a very scholarly translation into the Latin, of 
‘ Dearest Mae,’ which we should like very much to hear the Curistys sing, as 


written : 


oe A I CE I oe A ETO OCS I IE I 


‘Oo DULCIS MAE, 

























1. v. 





‘Nunc aures Mauri regete, ‘ Et foenum hic in pascuo 
Et ego recinam Secare solebam, 
Quod accidit in valle, Laboro magis strenuo 
In Car-lina dum eram. Recordans MAE pulchram. 





It. 





vi. 





' 
‘Hero danti diem festam, ‘ Percurro cito fluvium | 
i 


Ut! saepe det mi-hi, Corlaetus misere, 
i Grate persolvi gratiam, Ad pulchrae MAE tugurium 
Tunc scapham impuli. Optaram vizere. 


O dulcis Max ! Ichrior die, ete. ' 
‘O dulcis Mar! es pulchrior die ees i 


Oculi splendent, nocte fulgent, a ' 
: Cum lumen filet lunae. * 
F ‘ En locum, et quam gracilis 
It. Apparet domina, 
Betae est color labiis 
Scintillant lumina. 


qae nem eeeeee 


‘ Ubi arbores pendent 
In ripis demissae, 
Minxes celare se gaudent, 


Sed ludit ‘ Coon’ alte. en, 

, ‘O Mae effudit lachrymam 

FY Iv. Ut illa abii 

a | : Quum ego valedixeram 

4 Eramus saepe gaudio Ad herum redii. 

3 Sub robur obumbrans, 

‘ Beati nos quam buteo ‘O dulcis Mar! es pulchrior die 

Florem circumvolans. Oculi splendent, nocte fulgent, : 

O dulcis Mar! est pulchrior die, etc. Cum lumen flet lunae.’ 


fac ea ap NA 


WE passed in October through the Fair of the American Institute, at Castle Gar- 
den, and in so doing, had our attention attracted to one invention to be seen there, of 
which we cannot forbear to speak. We allude to an article furnished by Messrs. 
C.C. and J. Briaes, fashionable upholsterers and furniture-makers, at number five hun- 
dred and seven Washington-street, Boston. It is called a ‘ Sofa Table,’ and was re- 
cently patented. By an ingenious process, a handsome sofa, in no apparent way dif- 
fering from any beautiful sofa of a drawing-room, can at once be made into a table, in 
all respects as perfect. It is the most admirable and convenient piece of furniture that | 
we ever remember to have seen. Another kind, for hotels and boarding-houses, is . 
equally remarkable, since it not only makes a table, but the seat of the sofa separates, 
and can be drawn out on either side, making seats for the table! We are not sur- 
prised to hear that to these sofa-tables were awarded the highest prizes of the Massa- 
chusetts and New-York Fairs. . . . We hear high encomiums passed, by the most 
capable judges, upon the portraits painted by Mrs. Lity M. Spencer, portrait-painter, 
at Number 614, Broadway. She brings tous the highest testimonials from Cincinnati, 
as a lady of education and unquestionable genius. . . . Mr. Huesron, at the office 
of this Magazine, has published an admirable little book entitled ‘ The Pearl of Days,’ 
or The Advantages of the Sabbath to the Working Classes ; written by a Laborer’s 
Daughter’ The circumstances which produced this volume are highly important 
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and interesting. A wealthy gentleman of Glasgow offered three prizes for the three 
best essays on the privileges conferred by the Sabbath, to be written by laboring men. 
Three months produced more than nine hundred and fifty compositions on the subject. 
Among the essays was one by a female, which the adjudicators thought so deserving of 
publication, that they wrote for the author’s permission to do so, and also requested a 
sketch of her life to accompany it. With both these requests she complied, and the 


volume was by permission dedicated to the Queen, and has already had a very large 


sale in England. It is in the eighteen-mo. form, of about one hundred and thirty pages, 
and contains the original illustrations, and an introduction by an American clergyman, 
and is sold in neat paper covers at twenty-five cents; in cloth, thirty-seven anda half 
cents ; and cloth, gilt edges, fifty cents, with the usual discount to the trade. . . . A 
FRIEND of ours remarked one evening, at a dinner-party in Scotland, that a certain 
picture in the dining-room had great breadth. ‘I'll lay you ten pounds it isn’t so 
broad as the one in my hall, by full a foot exclaimed a matter-of-fact guest ; ‘ and 
ye may measure it as sune as ye like!’ The wager was not taken, however. ... We 
shall mark what ‘ D.’ hints about the favoritism exercised by the directors of a certain 
metropolitan institution of art, and the ‘ shameful abusions by them practised,’ if indeed 
‘ these things be so.” . . . ‘ The Sacred Poets of England and America, for three 
centuries, edited by R. W. Griswo p, is the title of a superbly-illustrated work, pub- 
lished by Messrs. AppLETON AND Company, of which we shall have more to say here- 
after. . . . Are not the ‘ Lines tomy Wife’ which ensue, from the pen of our es- 
teemed friend. Hon. Rosert T. Conran, very beautiful? They so impress us: 


‘ WHEN that chaste blush suffused thy cheek and brow, 
Whitened anon with a pale maiden fear, 
Thou shrank’st in uttering what ] burned to hear ; 

And yet I loved thee, love, not then as now. 

Years and their snows have come and gone, and graves, 

Of thine and mine, have opened ; and the sod 
Is thick above the wealth we gave to Gop: 

Over my brightest hopes the night-shade waves : 

And wrongs and wrestlings with a wretched world, 
Gray hairs and saddened hours and thoughts of gloom, 
Troop upon troop, dark-browed, have been my doom, 

And to the earth each hope reared turret hurled ! 

And yet that blush, suffusing cheek and brow, 

’T was dear—how dear !—then, but ’t is dearer now!’ 


Ir was amusing, as we were walking home with a friend, on a recent moon-lit 
evening, to see him stop and address a group of pigs: ‘ Now, my young friends, go 
home — go home; it’s too late for ye to be out; ye’ll take cold.’ They listened 
with raised noses for a moment, gave a unanimous grunt of acquiescence in his advice, 
and then marched off with a short squeak, and in almost military order. . . . We 
laugh sometimes in these pages at ‘ colored poetry,’ but we never hesitate to praise 
what is truly deserving of commendation, come it from men with or without white 
skins. We have just seen a ‘ Certificate of Odd Fellows’ Membership,’ designed, 
arranged, and engraved by a colored artist, Parrick H. Reason, which would do 
honor to any artist in town. The scroll-work, the vignette-illustrations, the lettering, 
all are artistical and all excellent ; and we take sincere pleasure in calling public at- 
tention to the artist's merits. . . . ‘ Foot-Prints’ is the modest title of a collection 
of true poetry, by R. H. Sropparp, Esq., of which we shall have more to say in our 
next number. . . . Severat notices of new publications await the January issue. 
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